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The Rag Money Platform adopted by the Ohio Democrats at their state Convention in Colum 
bus, June 17th, announced their belief in currency inflation. Now, Inflation, in its logical result, is 
Repudiation, and the mere suggestion of that would be insulting to honest Americans of all parties 


“Tf,” says the New York Tribune (Ind.), ‘Governor Allen of Ohio labors under the impres- 
sion with which he is credited, that his acceptance of a renomination on an inflation platform is 
likely to better his chances for the Presidency, he is liable to escape from the delusion before a 
long time elapses.”’ 

The Troy Press (Dem.) tells him: ‘‘It is by no means certain that he wants to be President, 
but if he does, his acceptance of a renomination under present circumstances has greatly injured, 
if not destroyed, his chances. THE GREAT MASS OF THE VOTERS OF THE UNION WILL NOT FAVOR AN 
INFLATION CANDIDATE. That is a pretty well determined fact, and therefore Governor Allen must be 
regarded as’ having counted himself out of the race. DALLIANCE WITH INFLATION WILL PROVE FATAL TO 
THE PRESIDENTIAL PROSPECTS OF EVERY ASPIRANT, whether he be Democrat or Radical, 
and hence it is quite unlikely that Ohio will furnish the next Chief Magistrate of the 
United States.” 
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“TAKE ANY SHAPE BUT THAT!” 


Prusipency——“ I shall have to bring myself down considerably before I can get into that chair.” 
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Persons leaving their residences for the country can 
have their papers forwarded to them, postage paid, by 
sending stamps at the rate of ten cents per week for the 
number of weeks they expect to be absent. 
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W. O. Stoddard, in No, 529 of Frank Lesuir’s 
Cuimney Corner, has a splendid illustrated story 
entitled “ Holman’s Outfit.’ The scene is in 
Arizona, and settlers, Indians and United States 
cavalry officers serve to make capital material from 
which Mr. Stoddard weaves an unusually interest- 
ing romance. Esther Serle Kenneth gives us a 
very pretty sketch entitled “The Canary’s Story.” 
Isabella Valancy Crawford is gaining fresh laurels 
from the power shown in her ** Hate,” which now 
reaches Chapter XXII. Jane G. Austin con- 
tributes * The Lady of Leigh,” and crowds in a 
small space as much of real force and interest as is 
found in the average novel. Charles Gayler’s 
* Romance of a Poor Yeung Girl” is proving the 
author's right toa high rank among the novelists 
of the day. 8S. Annie Frost continues “ The 
Living Death,’ and Florence Marryatt concludes 
“ Fighting the Air.”’ The Editor gives us a leader 
on “* Early Lising,” and has the usual selections of 
short stories, “* Home Chats,” “ Family Pastimes,” 
“ Self-made Men of our Times,’ “ Manners and 
Customs,” and “Fun for All.” The Number con- 
tains sizteen fine illustrations, ending with ‘* Miss 
Jinks's Baby,’ which all paterfamilias will ap- 
The Cuimngy Corner is sold on all 
News-stands, or sent by mail, post-paid, for ten 
cents per copy ; three months, for $1.00 ; or one year 
for $4.00. Address, 


preciate. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Peart Street, New York. 








INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH. 
THE AMERICAN VICTORY. 


HE great event of the week—an event 
T which has commanded the attention and 
absorbed the interest not of the United 
States alone, but of the civilized world—has 
been the International Rifle Match. On Tues- 
day, June 29th, at Dollymount, near Dublin—a 
place made famous in early Irish history by 
the bloody conflict of Celt and Dane, and by the 
historic exploits of Brian Boru—six Americans 
and six Irishmen, the pride of their respective 
countries, met in friendly contest, to deter- 
mine the question of superiority in the use of 
the rifle. The event had been looked forward 
to as one of more than ordinary importance. 
There was naturally some anxiety to know 
whether the Americans would do as well in 
Ireland as they had done on their own soil at 
Creedmoor in 1874, and whether the result of 
that contest might not be reversed in favor of 
Ireland. The event had brought to the scene 
many thousands of spectators; excitement 
ran high ; and after a contest marked by un- 
paralleled skill, and in which was reached the 
highest scoring ever recorded, the American 
team came off victorious, having beaten their 
opponents by thirty-eight points. 

The ranges at Dollymount were the same 
as at Creedmoor last year—eight hundred, 
nine hundred, and one thousand yards. The 
targets were the same—six feet by twelve in 
size, with a centre six feet by six, and a bull's- 
eye three by three. A shot in the bull’s-eye is 
marked four; in the centre three; in any 
other part of the target two. The teams, as 
we have said already, consisted each of six 
men. At each range, each man had fifteen 
shots, making forty-five in all. Sixty was 
thus the highest possible individual scoré. The 
highest possible team-score was one thousand 
and eighty. On Tuesday the Americans 
excelled all their own best efforts, and all 
the previous efforts of the Irish. At Creed- 
moor, at eight hundred yards, the Americans 
scored 325; the Irish, 317: at nine hundred 
yards, the Amerieans, 310; the Irish, 315: 
at one thousand yards, the Americans, 298 ; 
the Izish, 303. The total made by the Ameri- 
cans was 934; by the Irish, 931. This year, 
at Dollymount, the Americans made at eight 
hundred yards, 337; the Irish, 338: at nine 
hundred yards, the Americans, 327; the 
Irish, 292: at one thousand yards, the Ameri- 
cans, 303 ; the Irish, 299. The total was— 
Americans, 967; Irish, 929. It will thus 
be seen, by a careful comparison of these 





figures, that the Americans surpassed their 
scores at Creedmoor by 12, by 17, by 5, at 
the respective distances; that at eight hun- 
dred yards the Irish gained upon,their former 
effort 21 points, at nine hundred yards lost 
23, and at one thousand yards lost 4; that the 
Americans beat the Irish by 38 points, and 
excelled their own Creedmoor score by 33 
points ; and that the Irish fell short of their 
Creedmoor figures by 2 points. 

There can now no longet bé any doubt that 
the Americans are the better marksmen of 
the twe. They have proved it in two well- 
contested fights. Their shooting on this last 
occasion was really splendid, compelling the 
admiration, not only of the assembled and ex- 
cited multitude, but of their opponents them- 
selves. At one juncture the characteristics of 
an Irish crowd strikingly revealed themselves, 
The mathematical accuracy with which the 
American bullets found their way to the 
bull’s-eye filled the Irishmen first with amaze- 
ment, then with indignation. The ropes yielded 
to the pressure of the surging crowd, and the 
pathway to the target at the longest range 
was visibly closing, when Bodine, with cool 
and unerring aim, sent his bullet whizzing be- 
tween those two lines of angry faces, straight 
into the bull’s-eye. This was enough. The 
mercurial crowd gave way. Indignation gave 
place to delight; and, with true Irish im- 
pulsiveness, the loud cheer was raised .in 
honor of the American marksmen. Although 
the Irishmen have manifested a magnanimity 
in defeat which does them credit, it is not to 
be denied that excuses will be offered, and 
explanations will be given, why the victory 
was not this time on the other side. At 
Creedmoor, it has been said, the Irish would 
have won, but for the unfortunate circum- 
stance that one of the team fired at the wrong 
target. It will not be at all wonderful if the 
defeat at Dollymount is attributed to the un- 
accountable bad shooting of Milner, and if we 
are asked to believe that the result might 
have been different if Rigby had not been ex- 
cluded from the team. Already the victory 
is attributed quite as much to the American 
rifle as to the American marksmen. All such 
excuses and explanations must be taken for 
what they are worth. They in no way alter 
the facts of the case. Twice over victory 
has been with the Americans. On _ the 
ground of their rivals they have been even 
more successful than on their own. The 
Irish at Dollymount shot almost as well 
as they did at Creedmoor —falling short 
oniy two points. The Americans, in the inter- 
val, have immensely improved ; and their im- 
provement has been most marked in the 
longer ranges, in which they contrasted most 
unfavorably with their Irish opponents. It 
was where the Jrish were supposed to be 
most strong that they were found most weak. 
Look at the facts from what point of view we 
may, we have no choice but to confess that 
the victory, on this latest occasion, was as 
complete as the contest was fair. 

In the forthcoming contest at Wimbledon 
our men will have an opportunity of entering 
the lists for the championship. They have 
done so well in the latest contest, they have 
given such unmistakable evidence of improve- 
ment, that they are entitled to our fullest con- 
fidence. Qne most important, and certainly 
most encouraging. feature brought out at 
Dollymount was the equal excellence of our 
men. No one stands prominently out above 
another. The strength of the team lies not in 
any one man, but in the whole. If we com- 
pare Creedmoor with Dollymount, we shall 
find that some of them excelled in the one 
contest and some in the other, but that, take 
them all in all, their performances are about 
equal. It is this which more than anything 
else encourages us to hope that they will come 
forth victors again at Wimbledon. But we 
must not be too confident. The Irish have 
carried away the first prizes at Wimbledon 
before. They may do it again, in spite of the 
Americans. The same may be said of the Eng- 
lish. And then, it is not to be forgotten that this 
year the victorious Scots are carrying all be- 
fore them. Whichever shall win, we shall 
rejoice, believing, as we do, that these friendly 
contests in arms, bringing together represent- 
ative men of the different nationalities, and 
leading to the agreeable interchange of 
thought and sentiment, do more to promote 
peace and prevent war than a thousand peace 
societies, or any number more of peace 
orations. 








THE END OF THE GREAT 
TRIAL. 


Q* Friday, July the 2d, the jury in the 
Beecher-Tilton ease appeared in court, 
and through their foreman, Mr. Carpenter, 
gave intimation to the Judge that, after eight 
days’ consultation, during which they had 
every necessary assistance, they found it im- 
possible to come to an agreement. After a 
kindly and feeling address by Judge Neilson, 
in which he complimented them for their 
patience and diligence, the jury were dis- 
charged. Thus ended one of the most re- 
markable trials of which we have any record. 

In many respects it must be regarded as a 
great misfortune that the jury were unable to 
decide upon a verdict. It leaves the case 
open; and at any future time, if only the 
means are forthcoming, it will be competent 





to call for a newtrial. In the interests of 


counsel who so fully exhausted all the re- 
sources of law, and in the interests of the 
Judge who so anxiously and earnestly labored 
for unanimity, a verdict was desirable. It 
would have been well, if, after having been 
compelled to listen to so much abomination, it 
could have been possible for the public to 
allow the entire affair, with all its surrounding 
impurities, to drop out of mind. As it is, how- 
evel, We are not without reason for being satis- 
fied. The trial has been unusually protracted, 
and it has been costly almost beyond precedent. 
To repeat such a trial would be no easy mat- 
ter. First-class counsel could not be secured 
except at an enormous cost; and, so far as 
one of the parties is concerned, it is difficult 
to see how the needed funds could be raised. 
A second trial is, we think, impossible. It 
could do no good, but rather evil, if it 
brought about a similar result; and we have 
no reason, at present, to lead us to the con- 
clusion that the result would be different. 
Mr. Tilton has not proved his case; and it 
may be some satisfaction to his friends, as 
well as to himself, that the disagreement of 
the jury has left a doubt on the public mind. 
Mr. Beecher has not been acquitted ; but 
neither has he been found guilty ; and what- 
ever his enemies may think, his numerous 
friends will remain to him. The disagree- 
ment of the jury,if it has left room for sus- 
picion, has not left any stain on his character ; 
and we have no reason to think either that he 
will retire from public life or that his use- 
fulness will be impaired. The presumption 
is, that his usefulness will be greater than ever. 
Guilty or not guilty, he has passed through 
the fire: and it will be strange if the fire has 
not left upon him some trace of its purifying 
and refining influence. The ordeal through 
which he has passed ought to be a warning to 
himself, and to all preachers, to be careful 
of their company. 

There are many dark things connected with 
this case which must yet be fully explained. 
There have been at work bad and mysterious 
influences. The Price and Loader affair does 
more than prove the fact that we have hope- 
lessly bad men in the midst of us—men who 
are capable of any iniquity, and who for 
money will commit the blackest of crimes. It 
proves this, but it does more—it casts a dark 
shadow on the doings of the Tilton counsel. 

There is no reason to blame Mr. Beach, who 
seems to have been misled in that matter by 
some of his associates; but Mr. Morris and 
some of the others, including the ‘“ Mutual 
Friend,’ may find it difficult to wash their 
hands clean of this most infamous business. 
It will be well for the whole Tilton crowd if 
future revelations do not show that this Price 
and Loader affair is but a specimen-thread of 
that web of conspiracy which bad and design- 
ing men have woven around the Plymouth 
divine. We shall be satisfied if the revelations 
of the future shall have quite another result ; 
but the air is full of strange murmurings, and 
certain it is that, although the trial is ended, 
the case will not be allowed to rest. 








INFLATION GROWING 
- UNPOPULAR. 


HE platform of the Ohio Democrats is in 

no respect worse this year thar it was last, 
yet it has attracted ten times as much attention 
throughout the country. Why is this? Our 
explanation is, that sounder opinions in regard 
to the currency, and more correct ideas of 
what is right between debtor and creditor, are 
beginning to prevail among the people. Even 
in the case of individuals it will usually be 
found that honesty is the best policy, but in 
the case of governnients, municipalities, cor- 
porations, and bodies whose existence may 
continue indefinitely, dishonesty is wellnigh 
suicidal. No one will dispute that the United 
States are able to make their greenbacks as 
good as gold. Nor can it be questioned that 
they have repeatedly and solemnly pledged 
themselves to do so. Why, then, is there such 
desperate resistance to the performancé of a 
promise which is right and proper in itself, 
and not at all impossible ? 

To begin with, the people of the Western 
States have been deceived in regard to the 
effects of a return to specie payments. A 
thorough knowledge of the nature and uses of 
money is a rare possession, but almost every 
man is ready to give an opinion on the most 
difficult questions of this science, and the con- 
sequence is, that the whole world abounds 
with currency quacks and their deluded dis- 
ciples. By such quacks the Democracy of 
Ohio have been victimized. These quacks 
have told them that “the contraction of the 
currency heretofore made by the Republican 
Party, apd the further contraction proposed 
by it, with a view to the forced resumption of 
specie payments, has already brought disaster 
to the business of the country, and threatens 
general bankruptcy.” We honestly believe 
that there is not one word of truth in this. 
From July, 1868, to July, 1874, there was not 
a contraction of one dollar in thecurrency. So 
far from it, that in every part of the currency 
there was an increase. In July, 1868, the 
legal-tender notes were $356,000,000, and in 
July, 1874, they were $382,000.000, an in- 
crease of $26,000,000. In October, 1868, the 
National bank circulation was $300,000,000, 
and in October, 1874, it was $352,000,000, an 
increase of $52.000.900. In October, 1868, 





the loans and discounts of the National banks 


were $658,000,000, and in October, 1874, 
they were $954,000,000, an increase of 
$296,000,000. In July, 1868, the fractional 
currency outstanding was $33,000,000, and in 
July, 1874, it was $46,000,000, an increase of 
$13,000,000. In 1868 there were outstanding 
$50,000,000 in three per cent. certificates, 
but these were no more currency than United 
States bonds or Pennsylvania railroad stock. 
They were not even owned by the people, but 
were locked up in bank-vaults. The figures 
above given are positive proof that from the 
Summer of 1868 to the Summer of 1874, 
there was no contraction of the currency ; 
but, on the contrary, a great expansion. Let 
us now see what was the state of business 
during that period. 

It will be admitted that 1869, 1870, 1871 and 
1872 were years during which the country 
was fairly prosperous, and especially the 
West. In 1873, there was a collapse, whith 
was prodiiced in September and October 
by the failure of Jay Cooke & Co., and other 
well-known houses. This ¢ollapse was not 
precipitated by any contraction of the cur- 
rency, nor was the country cured of its effects 
by the inflation which Secretary Richardson 
immediately commenced, that official buying 
no less than thirteen million dollars of United 
States bonds in four days and paying out 
greenbacks for them, which action on his 
part led to an inflation of $26,000,000 in the 
legal tender circulation by the end of January, 
1874. This inflation of the currency, aided 
by payments of $29,000,000 more in legal 
tender notes out of the reserves of the New 
York banks between the 6th of September and 
the 18th of October, 1873, though it may have 
saved a few real bankrupts from being 
publicly exposed as such, did not prevent the 
country from reaping the consequences of its 
mistakes and of the foolish confidence which 
for so many years it had placed in the lying 
promoters of bubble companies. Since October, 
1874, take the country through, the state of 
business has scmewhat improved, and espe- 
cially in the Western States. Since that time 
there has been a trifling contraction of the 
currency. which certainly cannot be charged 
with producing disasters that preceded it in 
the order of time. 

A third argument, not less conclusive than 
the facts already given, against the theory 
that recent changes in the volume of the cur- 
rency have had anything to do with the low 
prices and depression of business undeniably 
still existing in the country, is the circum- 
stance that Great Britain, Germany and 
almost every other nation in the world is suf- 
fering in the same way that we suffer, though 
not in all cases so severely. There has been 
a greater fall in England during the last 
twelve months in the price of wheat than 
there has been in Ohio or Wisconsin, and the 
cause of that fall is perfectly obvious—the 
abundant harvests all over the world in 1874. 
There have also within a month been more 
great failures and bankruptcies ¢eclared in 
«England than were ever known to happen be- 
fore without a panic. Contraction of the 
cursency had nothing to do with these. They 
were caused, as most failures are, by the 
rash and unwise management of their busi- 
ness by those who failed. Although, as 
we think, we have abundantly proved, con- 
trary to the declaration of the Ohio Democ- 
racy, that contraction of the currency has had 
no share at all in producing the present state 
of things, we may still be told that an inflation 
of the currency would cure the evils. We ad- 
mit that inflation, when it is a new thing, is apt 
to delude all classes of the community into the 
belief that they are growing rich. For several 
years the people of the United States were thus 
deluded, but it will be a long time before it will 
be possible to delude them in the same way 
again. If the currency is inflated again, let no 
one doubt that the end will be a total or par- 
tial repudiation of all debts, the paper money 
itself included. We defy Mr. Pendleton or any 
of his followers to produce out of history an 
instance to prove the contrary. The people 
of the West want capital ; or, in other words, 
they want to borrow of the East and of Eu- 
rope the means of developing the capabilitics 
of their exuberant region. Are they foolis!: 
enough to suppose that if they force a new 
era of inflation on the country that any capi- 
talist in his sober senses will lend them a dol- 
lar? Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been advanced since 1865 by persons in Eu 
rope and America to build Western railroad. 
and supply other Western wants, and perhaps 
the major part of the entire sum lent has been 
totally and irrecoverably lost. 

Let Congress inflate the currency to tl 
utmost limits that Kelley and Logan would 
dare to name, and we assure our Western 
friends that the capitalists of the world—therc 
would soon be very few left in this country— 
would only hold their purses the tighter. The 
true lesson of the present crisis is that fair 
play and honest dealing are the life and soul ot 
commercial activity, and the only endurins 
basis for confidence. Nothing could be so 
destructive of the nation’s credit as the success 
of the misguided people whose principles. 
whether they know it or not, amount to no- 
thing more nor less than a proposition to re- 
pudiate their honest debts. There has been, 
and will be, no attempt to force resump- 
tion on the country. It will come, if it comes 
at all, very gradually. Five years ago the 





gold premium was lower than it is to-day. 
The debtors of the country cannot complain, 
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either that they have not had sufficient warn- 
ing to ptepare fot specie payments, or 
that the progress’ towards resumption, if 
any has bee made tindet Grant’s ddminis- 
tration, has not been slow enough. We beg 
them to have regard for their own credit, and 
the good naine of their cotintry, and to turn 4 
deaf ear to demazogues. It will be better 
for them and for us and for our posterity. 


TRANSIT QUARANTINE. 


T is not many years since civilized people 
were accustomed to stand dismayed and 
impotent in the face of every pestilence which 
might take up its march across the world. 
Before the days of steam all Europe occasion- 
ally sat in helpless terror dreading the advent 
of some fatal plague, which had started in the 
dim and fabled East, and steadily made its 
way westward along the routes of commerce, 
at about the speed of ordinary travel on those 
routes. Medical men were oftenest wholly un- 
able to cope with the disease because it was 
foreign to their practice, and local precautions 
against it were in the main useless, because they 
were taken in ignorance and fright. rather than 
with any intelligent notion of what ought to 
be done. And even at this late day most 
communities remain in ignorance of what 
ought to be done to arrest the invasion of an 
epidemic which meets them at their own 
gates. The fear of foreign epidemics has in- 
deed from time to time caused the adoption 
of sanitary regulations which have done much 
to promote the general health of the commu- 
nities adopting them, and which have directly 
or indirectly often averted pestilence from 
without. 

Rigid time quarantine and local disinfec- 
tion may afford comparative security from 
foreign epidemic diseases, but in these days of 
much travel and trade, it is almost impossible 
to make time quarantine thoroughly effectual, 
while municipal cleanliness is manifestly a 
blessing the attainment of which belongs to 
some indefinite period in the future. 

It is, therefore, coming to be an accepted 
doctrine of sanitary science that the spread of 
infectious diseases is best checked at the place 
of their origin, not at the gates of the cities 
from which it is sought to exclude them. 
European countries no longer take their most 
stringent precautions against Asiatic cholera 
at their own ports and custom-houses, but on 
the Ganges, whence the pestilence is accus- 
tomed to set out on its foreign travels. They 
have learned that the great thing for them to 
do is not so much to keep the cholera from 
getting into Europe as to keep it from getting 
out of Asia. For, as long as it is confined to 
the Ganges, it is more easily watched than 
when it is spread over half a dozen countries, 
and the commerce of the world need be in- 
terrupted only by quarantines against the 
Ganges. When it has spread over half of 
Europe it cannot be effectually quarantined 
by any means, and no conscientious attempt 
can be made to quarantine without seriously 
interfering with the international commerce 
of Christendom. 

In the interests of commerce. as well as of 
the public safety, the Health Officers of the 
two most important commercial cities of the 
Union, New York and New Orleans, are syste- 
matically endeavoring to transfer quarantine 
from the ports of entry to the foreign ports 
whence vessels clear for New York and New 
Orleans, to prevent the sailing of infected pas- 
sengers as the first step for the prevention of 
their landing, and to keep possibly-infected 
vessels under sanitary régime and probation 
from the time of sailing rather than during a 
weary period of detention under quarantine in 
the outer harbor. It has been found by the 
health authorities, both of New York and of 
New Orleans, that the owners of steamships 
are, as a rule, perfectly willing to enforce 
whatever sanitary regulations may be pre- 
scribed, to the end that vessels may arrive in 
good sanitary condition and receive a clean 
bill of health without undergoing the losses 
and delays attendant upon a long detention in 
quarantine. The regulations suggested are, 
briefly : that passengers be inspected before 
sailing, and all persons suffering from infec- 
tious disease be excluded; that the hold of the 
vessel be well disinfected before stowing the 
cargo ; that the hold be kept free from bilge- 
water by regular pumping ; that the hatches 
be kept open as much as possible, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the hold well ventilated ; that 
personal cleanliness—including frequent bath- 
ing and change of garments—be enforced 
among the crew; and that all cases of 
infectious disease appearing during the 
voyage be at once isolated, and, if possi- 
ble, speedily cured by proper medical 
attention. The health officers have indeed no 
authority to demand that these regulations be 
enforced by the ship’s officers, but the ad- 
vantages of a speedy passage through the port 
quarantine for vessels on which such regula- 
tions have been enforced are sufficient to have 
already caused their adoption by many of the 
more important steamship companies doing 
business with this city, and to make their 
adoption on all well-regulated vessels only a 
matter of time. Dr. Vanderpoel, the Health 
Officer of this Port, has from the beginning of 
his administration steadily endeavored to cause 
the introduction of a good sanitary régime on 
all vessels coming hither, and has had the 
satisfaction to observe a marked improvement 








in the general sanitary condition of incoming 
shipping. 

In his Report to the Legislature for January, 
1875, Mr. Vanderpoeisays that every large Eu- 
topean steame?t now Carries an experienced 
medical officer, and at the first appearance of 
an infectious disease an isolated hospital is at 
once provided, and all known appliances at 
once are brought into use to stifle the disease 
before it spreads among the crew and pas- 
sengers. They also cause, says Dr. Vander- 
poel, a careful examination of all proposed 
steerage passengers to be made before admit- 
ting them on board, and exclude tliose afflicted 
with contagious maladies. One of the results 
of this course is seen in the diminished number 
of smallpox cases imported into this port 
during the year 1874, for while this disease 
had been as prevalent as usual in Europe, very 
few cases found their way hither in passenger 
ships. Some years ago scarcely a week passed 
without the appearance of smallpox on some 
vessels arriving here. The greater health and 
comfort of ocean travel, secured and to be 
secured by the enforcement of a rigid sanitary 
code on shipboard, are too apparent to require 
comment or elucidation. But the transit 
quarantine, whatever else it may be, is plainly 
another manifestation of the missionary spirit 
which commerce and common interest are 
spreading throughout the world. It would be 
safe to predict that the time is not far distant 
when the people of Europe and of the United 
States will be as actively interested in the 
suppression of cholera among the people of 
Asia, and of yellow fever in the ports of the 
West Indies, Mexico, and South America, as 
they now are in purifying their own cities and 
quarantining their own ports against the in- 
vasion of those terrible scourges. 





GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING JULY 3, 1875. 


Monday...... 117. @117% | Thursday....116% @ 117% 
Tuesday .....1174% @117% | Friday ...... @ 117% 
@ 117% 





Wednesday...117 @117%4 | Saturday.... 117 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Ture ABERCORN Cup, shot for on the Ist and 2d 
of July, at Dollymount, was won by one of the 
Irish team. But the American team may well be 
content to leave some of the prizes with their hos- 
pitable friends. 

‘THe Five Rapip Transir ComMISSIONERS, 
Messrs. Joseph Seligman, Lewis B. Brown, Cor- 
nelius H. Delamater, Jordan L. Mott, and Charles J, 
Canda, appointed by Mayor Wickham, are substan- 
tial, public-spirited men, whose names command 
general confidence. 

THE RESIGNATION OF Mayor Artuur B. Legcu, 
the captain of the Irish team, will be regretted by 
the many friends who became acquainted with him 
during his visit to this country. The motive of his 
resignation is not specified, but it is supposed that 
the fact indicates among the members of the Irish 
team a want of harmony that may partially ac- 
count for their recent defeat. 


PHILADELPHIA unfortunately must suffer the dis. 
credit of having supplied the champion-embezzler 
of the season, Alexander Ervin, a young financial 
agent, who has just run away with $1,200,000. 
Ervin’s employer, Mr. Henry G. Morris, must rue 
bitterly his over-confidence in the “ rare executive 
ability’ of his clerk. How many business men in 
all our cities are liable to ruin from similar excess 
of confidence in their subordinates ! 


“Ir is a Lirrte Earty,” says the Brooklyn 
Eagle, ‘‘ to talk Presidency. Events, however, shape 
for Mr. Tilden. He meets the first requirements of 
the time—economy and honesty in public affairs. 
He is a gentleman, a scholar, and a statesman. He 
would socially refine the White House, as Washing- 
ton and Buchanan did. His nomination would settle 
the finance part of the campaign itself. No money 
plank would be needed. Mr. Tilden stands for hard 
money himself. He shows by his course that the 
office stands in more need and desire of him than he 
of it. He is governing as if the last day of his term 
would be the last hour of his political life. By doing 
all his duty in the present, and for the present, he 
makes the tuture take him into account.” 


THE ELOQuENT ORATION of ex-Governor Bullock, 
of Massachusetts, before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety of Brown University, at Providence, R. 1., 
had for its theme—peculiarly appropriate on such | 
an occasion—-‘‘ Intellectual Leadership in American‘ 
History.”’ Signal examples were adduced by the 
ex-Governor, who said to his audience: “‘I take 
for granted you agree with me that the more culti- 
vated minds take the lead in civil life. There is a 
theory that public revolutions proceed upwards 
from the body of the people, and control, enforce 
the orders of intelligence above. I do not so read 
our own or any other history. At all times, as it 
seems to me, perhaps more appreciably to our ob- 
servation in times of great urgency in human affairs, 
the reasonings and generous sentiments of great 
intellects work their way into the common channels 
ot the general mind, and fill the office of its direc- 
tory, and the attempt to make our own country an 
exception to the rule is a suggestion of flattery 
which the people do not ask, and an illusion whick 
the truth will not bear. 


THE FLOoDs IN France.—Trouble falls thick and 
heavy on unfortunate France. Recovering from the 
terrific blow which she received at the hands of 
Germany, and just beginning to assume her wonted 
gayety and good-humor, she is again struck as if 
directly by the hands of Providence. In the south 
particularly the floods have been severe. The River 
Garonne with its tributaries have overflowed their 
banks; and the destruction of life and property has 


loss of life has been great—over two thousand peo- 
ple are known to have perished ; and such has been 
the destruction of property that upwards of one 
hundred thousand persons are deprived of the 
means of living. The government of MacMahon 
has promptly come to the rescue ; the Holy Father 
has testified his sympathy by a liberal donation ; 
but poor France has still occasion to call for help. 
On the occasion of the disastrous fire in Chicago, 
the French people were nobly generous. Let us not 
forget these poor sufferers. The great cities of 
Britain are bestiring themselves in the matter. Let 
us not be behind-hand. In spite of the long-con- 
tinued depression, our coffers are not empty. We 
can afford to stretch forth the hand of charity well 
filled to these unfortunate sufferers in the Valley of 
the Garonne. 


A Lapres’ Rirte Matcu.—It is announced by 
the New York Times that an effort is being made 
by several prominent riflemen to felieve the mo- 
notony of vifle-shooting at Creedmoor by organiz- 
ing a match to be designated ‘‘ The Ladies’ Match.”’ 
No date has as yet been determined for the contest, 
as it will be necessary to secure a certain number 
of subscribers. The entrance fee will be $5, and 
competitors will be required to be accompanied by 
a lady on the occasion of the contest. The money 
thus raised will be é¢xpended in the purchase of 
fans, opera-glasses, etc., which will constitute 
the prizes to be shot for, and each competitor will 
be required to present the trophy won by him to 
the lady who accompanies him. The conditions 
permit the use of any rifle, but in order to equalize 
the chances of those shooting, four points’ allow- 
ance must be made by competitors using a military 
rifle of less than fifty calibre, and six points by 
those using rifles of a sporting pattern. The distance 
covered will be 200 and 500 yards, two sighting and 
ten scoring shots. Competitors who have previously 
been winners of first prizes in any of the matches 
of the National Rifle Association will be handi- 
capped three points at each distance at which they 
may have won such prizes, and winners of lesser 
prizes will be handicapped at one point at such 
distances. The novelty of the contest has induced 
a large number to subscribe, and the match will 
probably take place this month. The victorious 
American team were forewarned that Ireland’s 
‘tearful clime’’ would make umbrellas no less 
necessary than rifles at Dollymount, and sun- 
shades will certainly be in order at ‘‘ The Ladies’ 
Match” at Creedmoor. 


‘Tae Gioriovs Fourrs.—As in former years, the 
Fourth of July was observed as a national holiday. 
All over the land business was suspended, and our 
people, in various ways, and according to their 
several likings, celebrated the ninety-ninth birth- 
day of the Republic. Of course there were the usual 
municipal demonstrations, with the indispensable 
exhibition of bunting, firing of cannon, speechify- 
ing, and the like. Once more was fired that famous 
shot which has so often resounded throughout the 
world; and every man, everywhere throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, was proud to 
be an American citizen. Sum Civis Americanus, 
like Sum Civis Romanus, has become at once an 
object of pride and an object ofenvy. This year 
the Fourth of July was to a certain extent antici- 
pated by the centennial demonstrations. The 
preachers and orators and editors had to a large 
extent exhausted themselves. On the part of the 
people, however, there was no lack of enthusiasm, 
and, notwithstanding the exhaustion produced by 
the centennial demonstrations, the Glorious Fourth 
was never perhaps more generally or more enthu- 
siastically observed. Americans in Europe and 
elsewhere abroad seemed to vie with those at 
home in doing honor to the day; and most cer- 
tainly we are not permitted to believe that the 
great Centennial of 1876 is to mark the close of 
Fourth of July demonstrations. Long live the Re- 
public! Long may the nation’s heart keep young, 
and its memory fresh. So long as they are in such 
condition, we can afford to be indifferent to Cxsar- 
ism and the third term. While, however, there is 
no sign of a falling off of interest in the Fourth of 
July, and while we hope never to see any such falling 
off, we cannot say that Fourth of July demonstra- 
tions have any great attractions for us. We like 
the holiday; we like the display of flags and bunt- 
ing generally; we have no objection to the elo- 
quent and powerful orations ; we can tolerate the 
republican salute, whether from the Capitol, the 
State House or the City Hall; we delight to see 
the well-dressed citizen with his sweetheart, or 
with his wife and family, seeking the cool sea- 
breeze or the refreshing air of the country ; but 
those rockets and squibs and crackers and pistols 
and infinitesimal cannon and infernal machines 
generally, which abound on such occasions, making 
the day horrible and the night hideous, we abhor 
and dread Why should the Fourth of July bea 
day of terror to every peaceful and well-disposed 
citizen? Surely this day might be spent more intel- 
ligently and more profitably than by burning 
powder to the detriment of life and property. It 
might not be wise for the authorities to forbid such 
demonstrations ; but most assuredly something 
should be done to prevent the Fourth of July from 
degenerating into a national nuisance. 


THe RECEPTION OF THE AMERICAN TEAM at the 
Gayety Theatre, in Dublin, on the evening of June 
18th, was one of the heartiest welcomes extended 
to them in Ireland. Great excitement was mani. 
fested by the public both within and without the 
house. On the appearance of the guests, the 
orchestra struck up ‘“ Hail Columbia,” and, amidst 
vociferous cheers repeated again and again, they 
took their seats. Miss Genevieve Ward, (grand- 
daughter of a former Mayor of New York, and her- 
self a native of this city), then came forward to 
recite the address specially composed by S. D. El- 
rington, Esq.,B.L. She was dressed in a complete 
ancient Irish costume, of white robe and mantle, 
trimmed with green and gold, with tiara, brooch 
and armlets complete, and having in her hand the 
wand and ring which Moore has rendered famous. 
The following was the address, which was repeat- 
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“Robed as Hibernia’s daughter, lo! I stand, 

Like you, a gnest in dear Old Ireland. 

Ye Riflemen, by favor of our Gunn’s, 

Columbia’s daughter hails Columbia’s sons. 

Had I ten thousand hands, with all I’d meet ye, 

Had I ten thousand tongues, with welcome greet ye; 

Tho’ time atid space may seem to interpose, 

And twixt our shores a cruel ocean flows. 

With magic wand I touch the electric springs 

An instant a responsive atiswer brings, 

Which proves, however distatit be each land, 

Both nations are united heart and hand. 

Our sires by famime and by wrong a. 

Found ever shelter in the glorious West; — 

And in their children’s hearts left still enshrined, 

The love of home, that distance could not, blind. 

Then, by their honored ashes, by their graves, 

We greet you brothers from across the waves. 

Brothers in blood, as well as hearts and speech, 

Brought here together by our favorite Leech. 

Welcome, then welcome; and a happy time, 

Marr’d by no weeping from our tearful clime, 

We wish propitious skies; yet still we deem 

The reigning favorite, the Rifle Team. 

Come to our feast—with love our hearts are full— 

The fatted calf we'll kill—it is a bull. 

Soon when arrayed in contest, you may try, 

The metal of that bull—but mind his eye. 

Ye strive in friendship; if you win, you’ll meet 

No heartiet cheering than from those you beat. 

And if your bfothers win, you won’t despair? 

You still have left a younger brother’s share. 

Ireland in either case is doubly blest, 

She wins the most, in losing to her guest. 

Oh! may the spirits of the blessed dead 

O'Connell, on whose tomb warm tears are shed, 

And Washington, with all that noble throng, 

Whose names are ever an unceasing song 

Who strove for liberty, now by you stand, 

And silent bless each patriotic band— 

And so we welcome you, with hands, hearts, eyes, 

Cead mille failthe, echoes to the skies.” 

When the drop-scene went down Miss Ward was re- 
called and obliged to bow her thanks for her 
reception. ‘‘ Medea” and the last two acts of the 
‘‘Merchant of Venice ” were performed. ‘‘ In the 
former,” says with enthusiasm the Dublin Evening 
Mail, ‘‘ Miss Ward proved herself without peer on 
the British stage. The play is a touchstone. None 
but genius of the highest class can touch or 
attempt it without failing ; and the hush of silence, 
the shudder of sympathetic fear and the enthusias- 
tic bursts of applause that marked the progress of 
the piece leave no doubt of the fact that not here 
alone, but in America, Miss Genevieve Ward’s 
reputation as the first tragedienne—the successor of 
Miss Cushman—is made. At the end of each act 
she was called, and at the conclusion of the per- 
formance was gfeeted with a shower of bonquets. 
‘Yankee Doodle’ was played by the orchestra as 
a final air, and the team left the theatre amidst a 
vast crowd and enthusiastic applause.”’ 

IMPENDING WAR BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND Bur- 
MAH.—An ocean telegram from London contradicts 
a previous rumor that a peaceful settlement of 
the difficulty between Great Britain and Bur- 
mah had at length been made. In anticipation 
of a war with the treaty-breaking King of 
Burmah, the Hxaminer lately referred to the 
fact that England had just concluded two mili- 
tary ‘‘expeditions”’ in India, whose object was 
to punish certain tribes on the Assam frontier 
who do not understand the manners and customs of 
Western civilization. One of these “little wars ’’ 
owed its origin to the whooping-cough. Some 
British subjects affected with that disease crossed 
the frontier of the ‘‘ Duffla” territory, and several 
‘« Dufflas ’ caught the disease and died, whereupon 
a raid was made across the border by the survivors, 
and retaliation wreaked upon certain villages and 
individuals claiming British protection. An expe- 
dition was sent against the hostile tribes, and it 
burnt and slew according to ‘‘ the custom of war in 
like cases.”’ A survey of the country was then 
commenced, when a tribe called the ‘‘ Nagas ’’ mur- 
dered an officer and some of the survey party. 
This occasioned another expedition, which we learn 
from the Indian papers has been “thoroughly suc- 
cessful ’’—that is to say, the British troops have 
shot down a number of people running away from 
them, have set fire to several villages, and have de- 
stroyeda large quantity of grain. We take our in- 
formation from the Indian papers, which character- 
ize these results as ‘‘ most satisfactory.”” Now, His 
Majesty the King of Burmah has taken it into his 
head to annex certain territory which by a joint 
treaty between him and the British Government 
was to be considered independent. Moreover, ina 
variety of ways His Majesty the Lord of the White Ele- 
phant has made himself a very unpleasant monarch 
to have dealings with, and deserves very little con- 
sideration at the hands of the British. That the latter 
will be successful in any war with him may be 
granted, but that it will be an easy or cheap mat- 
ter is more than doubtful. The Burmese country is 
full of natural difficulties to an invading force, and 
the Burmese are very skillful in availing themselves 
of such difficulties. All English wars with them 
have been most costly, both in lives and money. If 
we are to have war again, says the Hraminer, 
the public must be prepared to meet an expendi- 
ture to which the Abyssinian outlay may be a trifle. 
It is hoped that this consideration will influence 
statesmen in endeavoring to avoid burdening the 
country with a campaign which will be not only 
costly but devoid of any beneficial results, unless it 
be intended to annex Burmah altogether. This is 
the end of every merchant’s desire in Rangoon, as 
a war will bring the traders enormous profits. But 
an annexation policy has been repudiated, and 
according to published official accounts the present 
objectis merely to make the King keep to his obliga- 
tions. Had the Indian Government shown any firm- 
ness from the first, His Majesty would scarcely have 
taken the liberties with it which for years he has done. 
But that Government temporizes and hesitates until 
a provocation arises which necessitates the inter- 
ference of British bayonets. Ridiculous as it may 
appear to our readers, there was a question lately 
puzzling the authorities at Simla as to whether Sir 
Douglas Forsyth, the British envoy to the Court of 
Burmah, was to take off his shoes on going into the 
king’s presence. How the matter was decided we 
have not been informed, but as His Majesty is aa 
punctilious on etiquette as a king of Spain, and in- 
sists upon the non-wearing of shoes in his presence, 
a refusal to comply may precipitate hostilities, 
An expedition which has its origin in the 
whooping-cough may, without any violation of 
the unities, lead to a war abont a pair cf 
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W. O. Stoddard, in No. 529 of Frank Lesuie’s 
Curmney Corner, has a splendid illustrated story 
entitled “ Holman’s Outfit.” The scene is in 
Arizona, and settlers, Indians and United States 
cavalry officers serve to make capital material from 
which Mr. Stoddard weaves an unusually interest- 
ing romance. Esther Serle Kenneth gives us a 
very pretty sketch entitled “The Canary’s Story.” 
Isabella Valancy Crawford is gaining fresh laurels 
from the power shown in her “ Hate,” which now 
reaches Chapter XXII, Jane G. Austin con- 
tributes ** The Lady of Leigh,” and crowds in a 
small space as much of real force and interest as is 
Charles Gayler’s 
“ Romance of a Poor Yuung Girl” is proving the 


found in the average novel. 


author’s right toa high rank among the novelists 
of the day. S. Annie Frost continues “ The 
Living Death,’ and Florence Marryatt concludes 
“ Fighting the Air.”’ The Editor gives us a leader 
on “ Early Iising,” and has the usual selections of 
short stories, “* Home Chats,” Family Pastimes,” 
“ Self-made Men of our Times,” “ Manners and 
Customs,” and “Fun for All.” The Number con- 
tains sizteen fine illustrations, ending with ‘* Miss 
Jinks's Baby,” which all paterfamilias will ap- 
The Cuimney Corner is sold on all 
News-stands, or sent by mail, post-paid, for ten 
cents per copy ; three months, for $1.00 ; or one year 
for $4.00. Address, 


preciate. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
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INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH. 
THE AMERICAN VICTORY. 


HE great event of the week—an event 
T which has commanded the attention and 
absorbed the interest not of the United 
States alone, but of the civilized world—has 
been the International Rifle Match. On Tues- 
day, June 29th, at Dollymount, near Dublin—a 
place made famous in early Irish history by 
the bloody conflict of Celt and Dane, and by the 
historic exploits of Brian Boru—six Americans 
and six Irishmen, the pride of their respective 
countries, met in friendly contest, to deter- 
mine the question of superiority in the use of 
the rifle. The event had been looked forward 
to as one of more than ordinary importance. 
There was naturally some anxiety to know 
whether the Americans would do as well in 
Treland as they had done on their own soil at 
Creedmoor in 1874, and whether the result of 
that contest might not be reversed in favor of 
Ireland. The event had brought to the scene 
many thousands of spectators; excitement 
ran high ; and after a contest marked by un- 
paralleled skill, and in which was reached the 
highest scoring ever recorded, the American 
team came off victorious, having beaten their 
opponents by thirty-eight points. 

The ranges at Dollymount were the same 
as at Creedmoor last year—eight hundred, 
nine hundred, and one thousand yards. The 
targets were the same—six feet by twelve in 
size, with a centre six feet by six, and a bull's- 
eye three by three. A shot in the bull’s-eye is 
marked four; in the centre three; in any 
other part of the target two. The teams, as 
we have said already, consisted each of six 
men. At each range, each man had fifteen 
shots, making forty-five in all. Sixty was 
thus the highest possible individual scoré. The 
highest possible team-score was one thousand 
and eighty. On Tuesday the Americans 
excelled all their own best efforts, and all 
the previous efforts of the Irish. At Creed- 
moor, at eight hundred yards, the Americans 
scored 325 ; the Irish, 317: at nine hundred 
yards, the Amerieans, 310; the Irish, 315: 
at one thousand yards, the Americans, 298; 
the Irish, 303. The total made by the Ameri- 
cans was 934; by the Irish, 931. This year, 
at Dollymount, the Americans made at eight 
hundred yards, 337; the Irish, 338: at nine 
hundred yards, the Americans, 327; the 
Irish, 292: at one thousand yards, the Ameri- 
cans, 303 ; the Irish, 299. The total was— 
Americans, 967; Irish, 929. It will thus 
be seen, by a careful comparison of these 


figures, that the Americans surpassed their 
scores at Creedmoor by 12, by 17, by 5, at 
the respective distances; that at eight hun- 
dred yards the Irish gained upon their former 
effort 21 points, at nine hundred yards lost 
23, and at one thousand yards lost 4; that the 
Americans beat the Irish by 38 points, and 
excelled their own Creedmoor score by 33 
points ; and that the Irish fell short of their 
Creedmoor figures by 2 points. 
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There can now no longet be any doubt that 
the Americans are the better marksmen of 
They have proved it in two well- 
contested fights. Their shooting on this last 
occasion was really splendid, compelling the 
admiration, not only of the assembled and ex- 
cited multitude, but of their opponents them- 
selves. At one juncture the characteristics of 
an Irish crowd strikingly revealed themselves. 
The mathematical accuracy with which the 
American bullets found their way to the 
bull’s-eye filled the Irishmen first with amaze- 
ment, then with indignation. The ropes yielded 
to the pressure of the surging crowd, and the 
pathway to the target at the longest range 
was visibly closing, when Bodine, with cool 
and unerring aim, sent his bullet whizzing be- 
tween those two lines of angry faces, straight 
into the bull’s-eye. This was enough. The 
mercurial crowd gave way. Indignation gave 
place to delight; and, with true Irish im- 
pulsiveness, the loud cheer was raised .in 
honor of the American marksmen. Although 
the Irishmen have manifested a magnanimity 
in defeat which does them credit, it is not to 
be denied that excuses will be offered, and 
explanations will be given, why the victory 
was not this time on the other side. At 
Creedmoor, it has been said, the Irish would 
have won, but for the unfortunate circum- 
stance that one of the team fired at the wrong 
target. It will not be at all wonderful if the 
defeat at Dollymount is attributed to the un- 
accountable bad shooting of Milner, and if we 
are asked to believe that the result might 
have been different if Rigby had not been ex- 
cluded from the team. Already the victory 
is attributed quite as much to the American 
rifle as to the American marksmen. All such 
excuses and explanations must be taken for 
what they are worth. They in no way alter 
the facts of the case. Twice over victory 
has been with the Americans. On _ the 
ground of their rivals they have been even 
more successful than on their own. The 
Irish at Dollymount shot almost as well 
as they did at Creedmoor —falling short 
oniy two points. The Americans, in the inter- 
val, have immensely improved ; and their im- 
provement has been most marked in the 
longer ranges, in which they contrasted most 
unfavorably with their Irish opponents. It 
was where the Jrish were supposed to be 
most strong that they were found most weak. 
Look at the facts from what point of view we 
may, we have no choice but to confess that 
the victory, on this latest occasion, was as 
complete as the contest was fair. 

In the forthcoming contest at Wimbledon 
our men will have an opportunity of entering 
the lists for the championship. They have 
done so well in the latest contest, they have 
given such unmistakable evidence of improve- 
ment, that they are entitled to our fullest con- 
fidence. Qne most important, and certainly 
most encouraging. feature brought out at 
Dollymount was the equal excellence of our 
men. No one stands prominently out above 
another. The strength of the team lies not in 
any one man, but in the whole. If we com- 
pare Creedmoor with Dollymount, we shall 
find that some of them excelled in the one 
contest and some in the other, but that, take 
them all in all, their performances are about 
equal. It is this which more than anything 
else encourages us to hope that they will come 
forth victors again at Wimbledon. But we 
must not be too confident. The Irish have 
carried away the first prizes at Wimbledon 
before. They may do it again, in spite of the 
Americans. The same may be said of the Eng- 
lish. And then, it is not to be forgotten that this 
year the victorious Scots are carrying all be- 
fore them. Whichever shall win, we shall 
rejoice, believing, as we do, that these friendly 
contests in arms, bringing together represent- 
ative men of the different nationalities, and 
leading to the agreeable interchange of 
thought and sentiment, do more to promote 
peace and prevent war than a thousand peace 
societies, or any number more of peace 
orations. 








THE END OF THE GREAT 
TRIAL. 


Q* Friday, July the 2d, the jury in the 
Beecher-Tilton ease appeared in court, 
and through their foreman, Mr. Carpenter, 
gave intimation to the Judge that, after eight 
days’ consultation, during which they had 
every necessary assistance, they found it im- 
possible to come to an agreement. After a 
kindly and feeling address by Judge Neilson, 
in which he complimented them for their 
patience and diligence, the jury were dis- 
charged. Thus ended one of the most re- 
markable trials of which we have any record. 

In many respects it must be regarded as a 
great misfortune that the jury were unable to 
decide upon a verdict. It leaves the case 
open; and at any future time, if only the 
means are forthcoming, it will be competent 
to call for a new trial. In the interests of 


counsel who so fully exhausted all the re- 
sources of law, and in the interests of the 
Judge who so anxiously and earnestly labored 
for unanimity, a verdict was desirable. It 
would have been well, if, after having been 
compelled to listen to so much abomination, it 
could have been possible for the public to 
allow the entire affair, with all its surrounding 
impurities, todrop out of mind. As it is, how- 
ever, We are not without reason for being satis- 
fied. The trial has been unusually protracted, 
and it has been costly almost beyond precedent. 
To repeat such a trial would be no easy mat- 
ter. First-class counsel could not be secured 
except at an enormous cost; and, so far as 
one of the parties is concerned, it is difficult 
to see how the needed funds could be raised. 
A second trial is, we think, impossible. It 
could do no good, but rather evil, if it 
brought about a similar result; and we have 
no reason, at present, to lead us to the con- 
clusion that the result would be different. 
Mr. Tilton has not proved his case ; and it 
may be some satisfaction to his friends, as 
well as to himself, that the disagreement of 
the jury has left a doubt on the public mind. 
Mr. Beecher has not been acquitted ; but 
neither has he been found guilty ; and what- 
ever his enemies may think, his numerous 
friends will remain to him. The disagree- 
ment of the jury, if, it has left room for sus- 
picion, has not left any stain on his character ; 
and we have no reason to think either that he 
will retire from public life or that his use- 
fulness will be impaired. The presumption 
is, that his usefulness will be greater than ever. 
Guilty or not guilty, he has passed through 
the fire: and it will be strange if the fire has 
not left upon him some trace of its purifying 
and refining influence. The ordeal through 
which he has passed ought to be a warning to 
himself, and to all preachers, to be careful 
of their company. 

There are many dark things connected with 
this case which must yet be fully explained. 
There have been at work bad and mysterious 
influences. The Price and Loader affair does 
more than prove the fact that we have hope- 
lessly bad men in the midst of us—men who 
are capable of any iniquity, and who for 
money will commit the blackest of crimes. It 
proves this, but it does more—it casts a dark 
shadow on the doings of the Tilton counsel. 

There is no reason to blame Mr. Beach, who 
seems to have been misled in that matter by 
some of his associates; but Mr. Morris and 
some of the others, including the “ Mutual 
Friend,’ may find it difficult to wash their 
hands clean of this most infamous business. 
It will be well for the whole Tilton crowd if 
future revelations do not show that this Price 
and Loader affair is but a specimen-thread of 
that web of conspiracy which bad and design- 
ing men have woven around the Plymouth 
divine. We shall be satisfied if the revelations 
of the future shall have quite another result ; 
but the air is full of strange murmurings, and 
certain it is that, although the trial is ended, 
the case will not be allowed to rest. 








INFLATION GROWING 
UNPOPULAR. 


HE platform of the Ohio Democrats is in 

no respect worse this year thar it was last, 
yet it has attracted ten times as much attention 
throughout .the country. Why is this? Our 
explanation is, that sounder opinions in regard 
to the currency, and more correct ideas of 
what is right between debtor and creditor, are 
beginning to prevail among the people. Even 
in the case of individuals it will usually be 
found that honesty is the best policy, but in 
the case of governnients, municipalities, cor- 
porations, and bodies whose existence may 
continue indefinitely, dishonesty is wellnigh 
suicidal. No one will dispute that the United 
States are able to make their greenbacks as 
good as gold. Nor can it be questioned that 
they have repeatedly and solemnly pledged 
themselves to do so. Why, then, is there such 
desperate resistance to the performancé of a 
promise which is right and proper in itself, 
and not at all impossible ? 

To begin with, the people of the Western 
States have been deceived in regard to the 
effects of a return’to specie payments. A 
thorough knowledge of the nature and uses of 
money is a rare possession, but almost every 
man is ready to give an opinion on the most 
difficult questions of this science, and the con- 
sequence is, that the whole world abounds 
with currency quacks and their deluded dis- 
ciples. By such quacks the Democracy of 
Ohio have been victimized. These quacks 
have told them that “the contraction of the 
currency heretofore made by the Republican 
Party, apd the furtner contraction proposed 
by it, with a view to the forced resumption of 
specie payments, has already brought disaster 
to the business of the country, and threatens 
general bankruptcy.” We honestly believe 
that there is not one word of truth in this. 
From July, 1868, to July, 1874, there was not 
a contraction of one dollar in thecurrency. So 
far from it, that in every part of the currency 
there was an increase. In July, 1868, the 
legal-tender notes were $356,000,000, and in 
July, 1874, they were $382,000,000, an in- 
crease of $26,000,000. In October, 1868, the 
National bank circulation was $300,000,000, 
and in October, 1874, it was $352,000,000, an 
increase of $52.000.900. In October, 1868, 








the Joans and discounts of the National banks 


were $658,000,000, and in October, 1874, 
they were $954,000,000, an increase of 
$296,000,000. In July, 1868, the fractional 
currency outstanding was $33,000,000, and in 
July, 1874, it was $46,000,000, an increase of 
$13,000,000. In 1868 there were outstanding 
$50,000,000 in three per cent. certificates, 
but these were no more currency than United 
States bonds or Pennsylvania railroad stock. 
They were not even owned by the people, but 
were locked up in bank-vaults. The figures 
above given are positive proof that from the 
Summer of 1868 to the Summer of 1874, 
there was no contraction of the currency ; 
but, on the contrary, a great expansion. Let 
us now see what was the state of business 
during that period. 

It will be adniitted that 1869, 1870, 1871 and 
1872 were years during which the country 
was fairly prosperous, and especially the 
West. In 1873, there was a collapse, whith 
was prodticed in September and October 
by the failure of Jay Cooke & Co., and other 
well-known houses. This ¢ollapse was not 
precipitated by any contraction of the cur- 
rency, nor was the country cured of its effects 
by the inflation which Secretary Richardson 
immediately commenced, that official buying 
no less than thirteen million dollars of United 
States bonds in four days and paying out 
greenbacks for them, which action on his 
part led to an inflation of $26,000,000 in the 
legal tender circulation by the end of January, 
1874. This inflation of the currency, aided 
by payments of $29,000,000 more in legal 
tender notes out cf the reserves of the New 
York banks between the 6th of September and 
the 18th of October, 1873, though it may have 
saved a few real bankrupts from being 
publicly exposed as such, did not prevent the 
country from reaping the consequences of its 
mistakes and of the foolish confidence which 
for so many years it had placed in the lying 
promoters of bubble companies. Since October. 
1874, take the country through, the state of 
business has scmewhat improved, and espe- 
cially in the Western States. Since that time 
there has been a trifling contraction of the 
currency. which certainly cannot be charged 
with producing disasters that preceded it in 
the order of time. 

A third argument, not less conclusive than 
the facts already given, against the theory 
that recent changes in the volume of the cur- 
rency have had anything to do with the low 
prices and depression of business undeniably 
still existing in the country, is the circum- 
stance that Great Britain, Germany and 
almost every other nation in the world is suf- 
fering in the same way that we suffer, though 
not in all cases so severely. There has been 
a greater fall in England during the last 
twelve months in the price of wheat than 
there has been in Ohio or Wisconsin, and the 
cause of that fall is perfectly obvious—the 
abundant harvests all over the world in 1874. 
There have also within a month been more 
great failures and bankruptcies ¢eclared in 
«England than were ever known to ‘happen be- 
fore without a panic. Contraction of the 
cursency had nothing to do with these. They 
were caused, as most failures are, by the 
rash and unwise management of their busi- 
ness by those who failed. Although, as 
we think, we have abundantly proved, con- 
trary to the declaration of the Ohio Democ- 
racy, that contraction of the currency has had 
no share at all in producing the present state 
of things, we may still be told that an inflation 
of the currency would cure the evils. We ad- 
mit that inflation, when it is a new thing, is apt 
to delude all classes of the community into the 
belief that they are growing rich. For several 
years the people of the United States were thus 
deluded, but it will be a long time before it will 
be possible to delude them in the same way 
again. If the currency is inflated again, let no 
one doubt that the end will be a total or par- 
tial repudiation of all debts, the paper money 
itself included. We defy Mr. Pendleton or any 
of his followers to produce out of history an 
instance to prove the contrary. The people 
of the West want capital ; or, in other words, 
they want to borrow of the East and of Eu 
rope the means of developing the capabilitics 
of their exuberant region. Are they foolis!: 
enough to suppose that if they force a new 
era of inflation on the country that any capi- 
talist in his sober senses will lend them a dol- 
lar? Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been advanced since 1865 by persons in Eu 
rope and America to build Western railroad. 
and supply other Western wants, and perhaps 
the major part of the entire sum lent has been 
totally and irrecoverably lost. 

Let Congress inflate the currency to the 
utmost limits that Kelley and Logan would 
dare to name, and we assure our Western 
friends that the capitalists of the world—therc 
would soon be very few left in this country— 
would only hold their purses the tighter. The 
true lesson of the present crisis is that fair 
play and honest dealing are the life and soul ot 
commercial activity, and the only endurin-s 
basis for confidence. Nothing could be sv 
destructive of the nation’s credit as the success 
of the misguided people whose principles. 
whether they know it or not, amount to no- 
thing more nor less than a proposition to re- 
pudiate their honest debts. There has been, 
and will be, no attempt to force resump- 
tion on the country. It will come, if it comes 


at all, very gradually. Five years ago the 





gold premium was lower than it is to-day. 
The debtors of the country cannot complain, 
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either that they have not had sufficient warn- 
ing to pitepare for specie payments, or 
that the progiess towards resumption, if 
any has been made tindet Grant’s adminis- 
tration, has not been slow enough. We beg 
them to have regard for their own credit, and 
the good naime of their coiintiry, and to turn 4 
deaf ear to demazogues. It will be better 
for them and for us and for our posterity. 





TRANSIT QUARANTINE. 


T is not many years since civilized people 
were accustomed to stand dismayed and 
impotent in the face of every pestilence which 
might take up its march across the world. 
Before the days of steam all Europe occasion- 
ally sat in helpless terror dreading the advent 
of some fatal plague, which had started in the 
dim and fabled East, and steadily made its 
way westward along the routes of commerce, 
at about the speed of ordinary travel on those 
routes. Medical men were oftenest wholly un- 
able to cope with the disease because it was 
foreign to their practice, and local precautions 
against it were in the main useless, because they 
were taken in ignorance and fright. rather than 
with any intelligent notion of what ought to 
be done. And even at this late day most 
communities remain in ignorance of what 
ought to be done to arrest the invasion of an 
epidemic which meets them at their own 
gates. The fear of foreign epidemics has in- 
deed from time to time caused the adoption 
of sanitary regulations which have done much 
to promote the general health of the commu- 
nities adopting them, and which have directly 
or indirectly often averted pestilence from 
without. 

Rigid time quarantine and local disinfec- 
tion may afford comparative security from 
foreign epidemic diseases, but in these days of 
much travel and trade, it is almost impossible 
to make time quarantine thoroughly effectual, 
while municipal cleanliness is manifestly a 
blessing the attainment of which belongs to 
some indefinite period in the future. 

It is, therefore, coming to be an accepted 
doctrine of sanitary science that the spread of 
infectious diseases is best checked at the place 
of their origin, not at the gates of the cities 
from which it is sought to exclude them. 
European countries no longer take their most 
stringent precautions agairst Asiatic cholera 
at their own ports and custom-houses, but on 
the Ganges, whence the pestilence is accus- 
tomed to set out on its foreign travels. They 
have learned that the great thing for them to 
do is not so much to keep the cholera from 
getting into Europe as to keep it from getting 
out of Asia. For, as long as it is confined to 
the Ganges, it is more easily watched than 
when it is spread over half a dozen countries, 
and the commerce of the world need be in- 
terrupted only by quarantines against. the 
Ganges. When it has spread over half of 
Europe it cannot be effectually quarantined 
by any means, and no conscientious attempt 
can be made to quarantine without seriously 
interfering with the international commerce 
of Christendom. 

In the interests of commerce, as well as of 
the public safety, the Health Officers of the 
two most important commercial cities of the 
Union, New York and New Orleans, are syste- 
matically endeavoring to transfer quarantine 
from the ports of entry to the foreign ports 
whence vessels clear for New York and New 
Orleans, to prevent the sailing of infected pas- 
sengers as the first step for the prevention of 
their landing, and to keep possibly-infected 
vessels under sanitary régime and probation 
from the time of sailing rather than during a 
weary period of detention under quarantine in 
the outer harbor. It has been found by the 
health authorities, both of New York and of 
New Orleans, that the owners of steamships 
are, as a rule, perfectly willing to enforce 
whatever sanitary regulations may be pre- 
scribed, to the end that vessels may arrive in 
good sanitary condition and receive a clean 
bill of health without undergoing the losses 
and delays attendant upon a long detention in 
quarantine. The regulations suggested are, 
briefly: that passengers be inspected before 
sailing, and all persons suffering from infec- 
tious disease be excluded; that the hold of the 
vessel be well disinfected before stowing the 
cargo ; that the hold be kept free from bilge- 
water by regular pumping ; that the hatches 
be kept open as much as possible, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the hold well ventilated ; that 
personal cleanliness—including frequent bath- 
ing and change of garments—be enforced 
among the crew; and that all cases of 
infectious disease appearing during the 
voyage be at once isolated, and, if possi- 
ble, speedily cured by proper medical 
attention. The health officers have indeed no 
authority to demand that these regulations be 
enforced by the ship’s officers, but the ad- 
vantages of a speedy passage through the port 
quarantine for vessels on which such regula- 
tions have been enforced are sufficient to have 
already caused their adoption by many of the 
more important steamship companies doing 
business with this city, and to make their 
adoption on all well-regulated vessels only a 
matter of time. Dr. Vanderpoel, the Health 
Officer of this Port, has from the beginning of 
his administration steadily endeavored to cause 
the introduction of a good sanitary régime on 
all vessels coming hither, and has had the 
satisfaction to observe a marked improvement 





in the general sanitary condition of incoming 
shipping. 

In his Report to the Legislature for January, 
1875, Mr. Vanderpoeisays that every large Eu- 
topean steamet now catries an experienced 
medical officer, and at the first appearance of 
an infectious disease an isolated hospital is at 
once provided, and all known appliances at 
once are brought into use to stifle the disease 
before it spreads among the crew and pas- 
sengers. They also cause, says Dr. Vander- 
poel, a careful examination of all proposed 
steerage passengers to be made before admit- 
ting them on board, and exclude those afflicted 
with contagious maladies. One of the tesults 
of this course is seen in the diminished number 
of smallpox cases imported into this port 
during the year 1874, for while this disease 
had been as prevalent as usual in Europe, very 
few cases found their way hither in passenger 
ships. Some years ago scarcely a week passed 
without the appearance of smallpox on some 
vessels arriving here. The greater health and 
comfort of ocean travel, secured and to be 
secured by the enforcement of a rigid sanitary 
code on shipboard, are too apparent to require 
comment or elucidation. But the transit 
quarantine, whatever else it may be, is plainly 
another manifestation of the missionary spirit 
which commerce and common interest are 
spreading throughout the world. It would be 
safe to predict that the time is not far distant 
when the people of Europe and of the United 
States will be as actively interested in the 
suppression of cholera among the people of 
Asia, and of yellow fever in the ports of the 
West Indies, Mexico, and South America, as 
they now are in purifying their own cities and 
quarantining their own ports against the in- 
vasion of those terrible scourges. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING JULY 3, 1875. 
Monday...... 117) @117%g | Thursday....116% @ 117% 


Tuesday .....1174¢ @117% | Friday ...... 117 @1174 
Wednesday...117 @ 11714 | Saturday....lU17 @117% 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE ABERCORN Cup, shot for on the Ist and 2d 
of July, at Dollymount, was won by one of the 
Irish team. But the American team may well be 


content to leave some of the prizes with their hos- 
pitable friends. 


THE Five Rapip Transit COMMISSIONERS, 
Messrs. Joseph Seligman, Lewis B. Brown, Cor- 
nelius H. Delamater, Jordan L. Mott, and Charles J, 
Canda, appointed by Mayor Wickham, are substan- 
tial, public-spirited men, whose names command 
general confidence. 


THE RESIGNATION OF Mason ARTHUR B. LEECH, 
the captain of the Irish team, will be regretted by 
the many friends who became acquainted with him 
during his visit to this country. The motive of his 
resignation is not specified, but it is supposed that 
the fact indicates among the members of the Irish 
team a want of harmony that may partially ac- 
count for their recent defeat. 


PHILADELPHIA unfortunately must suffer the dis. 
credit of having supplied the champion-embezzler 
of the season, Alexander Ervin, a young financial 
agent, who has just run away with $1,200,000. 
Ervin’s employer, Mr. Henry G. Morris, must rue 
bitterly his over-confidence in the “‘ rare executive 
ability’ of his clerk. How many business men in 
all our cities are liable to ruin from similar excess 
of confidence in their subordinates ! 


“Tr is a LitrLe Earty,” says the Brooklyn 
Eagle, “ to talk Presidency. Events, however, shape 
for Mr. Tilden. He meets the first requirements of 
the time—economy and honesty in public affairs. 
He is a gentleman, a scholar, and a statesman. He 
would socially refine the White House, as Washing- 
ton and Buchanan did. His nomination would settle 
the finance part of the campaign itself. No money 
plank would be needed. Mr. Tilden stands for hard 
money himself. He shows by his course that the 
office stands in more need and desire of him than he 
of it. He is governing as if the last day of his term 
would be the last hour of his political life. By doing 
all his duty in the present, and for the present, he 
makes the future take him into account.” 


THE ELoQuENT ORATION of ex-Governor Bullock, 
of Massachusetts, before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety of Brown University, at Providence, R. 1., 
had for its theme—peculiarly appropriate on such 
an occasion—‘“ Intellectual Leadership in American 
History.’’ Signal examples were adduced by the 
ex-Governor, who said to his audience: ‘I take 
for granted you agree with me that the more culti- 
vated minds take the lead in civil life. There isa 
theory that public revolutions proceed upwards 
from the body of the people, and control, enforce 
the orders of intelligence above. I do not so read 
our own or any other history. At all times, as it 
seems to me, perhaps more appreciably to our ob- 
servation in times of great urgency in human affairs, 
the reasonings and generous sentiments of great 
intellects work their way into the common channels 
ot the general mind, and fill the office of its direc- 
tory, and the attempt to make our own country an 
exception to the rule is a suggestion of flattery 
which the people do not ask, and an illusion whick 
the truth will not bear. 


Tue FLoops In France.—Trouble falls thick and 
heavy on unfortunate France. Recovering from the 
terrific blow which she received at the hands of 
Germany, and just beginning to assume her wonted 
gayety and good-humor, she is again struck as if 
directly by the hands of Providence. In the south 
particularly the floods have been severe. The River 
Garonne with its tributaries have overflowed their 
banks; and the destruction of life and property has 
been fearful all along the valley of that river. The 











loss of life has been great—over two thousand peo- 
ple are known to have perished ; and such has been 
the destruction of property that upwards of one 
hundred thousand persons are deprived of the 
means of living. The government of MacMahon 
has promptly come to the rescue ; the Holy Father 
has testified his sympathy by a liberal donation ; 
but poor France has still occasion to call for help. 
On the occasion of the disastrous fire in Chicago, 
the French people were nobly generous. Let us not 
forget these poor sufferers. The great cities of 
Britain are bestiring themselves in the matter. Let 
us not be behind-hand. In spite of the long-con- 
tinued depression, our coffers are not empty. We 
can afford to stretch forth the hand of charity well 
filled to these unfortunate sufferers in the Valley of 
the Garonne. 


A Lapres’ Rirte Matcu.—It is announced by 
the New York Times that an effort is being made 
by several prominent riflemen té felieve the mo- 
notony of vifle-shooting at Creedmoor by organiz- 
ing a match to be designated ‘‘ The Ladies’ Match.” 
No date has as yet been determined for the contest, 
as it will be necessary to secure a certain number 
of subscribers. The entrance fee will be $5, and 
competitors will be required to be accompanied by 
a lady on the occasion of the contest. The money 
thus raised will be expended in the purchase of 
fans, opera-glasses, etc., which will constitute 
the prizes to be shot for, and each competitor will 
be required to present the trophy won by him to 
the lady who accompanies him. The conditions 
permit the use of any rifle, but in order to equalize 
the chances of those shooting, four points’ allow- 
ance must be made by competitors using a military 
rifle of less than fifty calibre, and six points by 
thuse using rifles of a sporting pattern. The distance 
covered will be 200 and 500 yards, two sighting and 
ten scoring shots. Competitors who have previously 
been winners of first prizes in any of the matches 
of the National Rifle Association will be handi- 
capped three points at each distance at which they 
may have won such prizes, and winners of lesser 
prizes will be handicapped at one point at such 
distances. The novelty of the contest has induced 
a large number to subscribe, and the match will 
probably take place this month. The victorious 
American team were forewarned that Ireland’s 
‘tearful clime ’’ would make umbrellas no less 
necessary than rifles at Dollymount, and sun- 
shades will certainly be in order at ‘‘ The Ladies’ 
Match”’ at Creedmoor. 


Tue Gioriovs Fourrs.—As in former years, the 
Fourth of July was observed as a national holiday. 
All over the land business was suspended, and our 
people, in various ways, and according to their 
several likings, celebrated the ninety-ninth birth- 
day of the Republic. Of course there were the usual 
municipal demonstrations, with the indispensable 
exhibition of bunting, firing of cannon, speechify- 
ing, and the like. Once more was fired that famous 
shot which has so often resounded throughout the 
world; and every man, everywhere throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, was proud to 
be an American citizen. Swm Civis Americanus, 
like Sum Civis Romanus, has become at once an 
object of pride and an object ofenvy. This year 
the Fourth of July was to a certain extent antici- 
pated by the centennial demonstrations. The 
preachers and orators and editors had to a large 
extent exhausted themselves. On the part of the 
people, however, there was no lack of enthusiasm, 
and, notwithstanding the exhaustion produced by 
the centennial demonstrations, the Glorious Fourth 
was never perhaps more generally or more enthu- 
siastically observed. Americans in Europe and 
elsewhere abroad seemed to vie with those at 
home in doing honor to the day; and most cer- 
tainly we are not permitted to believe that the 
great Centennial of 1876 is to mark the close of 
Fourth of July demonstrations. Long live the Re- 
public! Long may the nation’s heart keep young, 
and its memory fresh. So long as they are in such 
condition, we can afford to be indifferent to Cesar- 
ism and the third term. While, however, there is 
no sign of a falling off of interest in the Fourth of 
July, and while we hope never to see any such falling 
off, we cannot say that Fourth of July demonstra- 
tions have any great attractions for us. We like 
the holiday; we like the display of flags and bunt- 
ing generally; we have no objection to the elo- 
quent and powerful orations ; we can tolerate the 
republican salute, whether from the Capitol, the 
State House or the City Hall; we delight to see 
the well-dressed citizen with his sweetheart, or 
with his wife and family, seeking the cool sea- 
breeze or the refreshing air of the country ; but 
those rockets and squibs and crackers and pistols 
and infinitesimal cannon and infernal machines 
generally, which abound on such occasions, making 
the day horrible and the night hideous, we abhor 
and dread Why should the Fourth of July bea 
day of terror to every peaceful and well-disposed 
citizen? Surely this day might be spent more intel- 
ligently and more profitably than by burning 
powder to the detriment of life and property. It 
might not be wise for the authorities to forbid such 
demonstrations ; but most assuredly something 
should be done to prevent the Fourth of July from 
degenerating into a national nuisance. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE AMERICAN TEAM at the 
Gayety Theatre, in Dublin, on the evening of June 
18th, was one of the heartiest welcomes extended 
to them in Ireland. Great excitement was mani. 
fested by the public both within and without the 
house. On the appearance of the guests, the 
orchestra struck up ‘“ Hail Columbia,’ and, amidst 
vociferous cheers repeated again and again, they 
took their seats. Miss Genevieve Ward, (grand- 
daughter of a former Mayor of New York, and her- 
self a native of this city), then came forward to 
recite the address specially composed by 8S. D. El- 
rington, Esq., B.L. She was dressed in a complete 
ancient Irish costume, of white robe and mantle, 
trimmed with green and gold, with tiara, brooch 
and armlets complete, and having in her hand the 
wand and ring which Moore has rendered famous. 
The following was the address, which was repeat- 


“ Robed as Hibernia’s daughter, Io! I stand, 

Like you, a goest in dear Old Treland. 

Ye Riflemen, by favor of our Gunn’s, 

Columbia’s daughter hails Columbia’s sons. 

Had I ten thousand hands, with all I’d meet ye, 

Had I ten thousand tongues, with welcome greet ye; 

Tho’ time atid space may seem to interpose, 

And twixt our shores a cruel ocean flows. 

With magic wand I touch the electric springs 

An instant a responsive atewer brings, 

Which proves, however distatit be each land, 

Both nations are united heart and hand. 

Our sires by famime and by wrong ¢ ‘est, 

Found ever shelter in the glorious West; — 

And in their children’s hearts left still enshrined, 

The love of home, that distance could not. blind. 

Then, by their honored ashes, by their graves, 

We greet you brothers from across the waves. 

Brothers in blood, as well as hearts and speech, 

Brought here together by our favorite Leech. 

Welcome, then welcome; and a happy time, 

Marr’d by no weeping from our tearful clime, 

We wish propitious skies; yet still we deem 

The reigning favorite, the Rifle Team. 

Come to our feast—with love our hearts are full— 

The fatted calf we'll kill—it is a bull. 

Soon when arrayed in contest, you may try, 

The metal of that bull—but mind his eye. 

Ye strive in friendship; if you win, you'll meet 

No heartiet cheering than from those you beat. 

And if your bfothers win, you won’t despair? 

You still have left a younger brother’s share. 

Ireland in either case is doubly blest, 

She wins the most, in losing to her guest. 

Oh! may the spirits of the blessed dead 

O’Connell, on whose tomb warm tears are shed, 

And Washington, with all that noble throng, 

Whose names are ever an unceasing song, 

Who strove for liberty, now by you stand, 

And silent bless each patriotic band— 

And so we welcome you, with hands, hearts, eyes, 

Cead mille failthe, echoes to the skies.”’ 

When the drop-scene went down Miss Ward was re- 
called and obliged to bow her thanks for her 
reception. ‘‘ Medea” and the last two acts of the 
‘Merchant of Venice” were performed. ‘‘ In the 
former,” says with enthusiasm the Dublin Hvening 
Mail, ‘‘ Miss Ward proved herself without peer on 
the British stage. The play is a touchstone. None 
but genius of the highest class can touch or 
attempt it without failing; and the hush of silence, 
the shudder of sympathetic fear and the enthusias- 
tic bursts of applause that marked the progress of 
the piece leave no doubt of the fact that not here 
alone, but in America, Miss Genevieve Ward’s 
reputation as the first tragedienne—the successor of 
Miss Cushman—is made. At the end of each act 
she was called, and at the conclusion of the per- 
formance was greeted with a shower of bouquets. 
‘Yankee Doodle’ was played by the orchestra as 
a final air, and the team left the theatre amidst a 
vast crowd and enthusiastic applause.” 

IMPENDING WAR BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND Bur- 
MAH.—An ocean telegram from London contradicts 
a previous rumor that a peaceful settlement of 
the difficulty between Great Britain and Bur- 
mah had at length been made. In anticipation 
of a war with the treaty-breaking King of 
Burmah, the ZHxaminer lately referred to the 
fact that England had just concluded two mili- 
tary ‘expeditions’ in India, whose object was 
to punish certain tribes on the Assam frontier 
who do not understand the manners and customs of 
Western civilization. One of these ‘little wars ’’ 
owed its origin to the whooping-cough. Some 
British subjects affected with that disease crossed 
the frontier of the ‘“‘ Duffla’’ territory, and several 
‘¢ Dufflas ”’ caught the disease and died, whereupon 
a raid was made across the border by the survivors, 
and retaliation wreaked upon certain villages and 
individuals claiming British protection. An expe- 
dition was sent against the hostile tribes, and it 
burnt and slew according to ‘‘ the custom of war in 
like cases.’’ A survey of the country was then 
commenced, when a tribe called the ‘‘ Nagas ’’ mur- 
dered an officer and some of the survey party. 
This occasioned another expedition, which we learn 
from the Indian papers has been ‘‘ thoroughly suc- 
cessful ’’—that is to say, the British troops have 
shot down a number of people running away from 
them, have set fire to several villages, and have de- 
stroyeda large quantity of grain. We take our in- 
formation from the Indian papers, which character- 
ize these results as ‘‘ most satisfactory.” Now, His 
Majesty the King of Burmah has taken it into his 
head to annex certain territory which by a joint 
treaty between him and the British Government 
was to be considered independent. Moreover, ina 
variety of ways His Majesty the Lord of the White Ele- 
phant has made himself a very unpleasant monarch 
to have dealings with, and deserves very little con- 
sideration at the hands of the British. That the latter 
will be successful in any war with him may be 
granted, but that it will be an easy or cheap mat- 
ter is more than doubtful. The Burmese country is 
full of natural difficulties to an invading force, and 
the Burmese are very skillful in availing themselves 
of such difficulties. All English wars with them 
have been most costly, both in lives and money. If 
we are to have war again, says the Eraminer, 
the public must be prepared to meet an expendi- 
ture to which the Abyssinian outlay may be a trifle. 
It is hoped that this consideration will influence 
statesmen in endeavoring to avoid burdening the 
country with a campaign which will be not only 
costly but devoid of any beneficial results, unless it 
be intended to annex Burmah altogether. This is 
the end of every merchant’s desire in Rangoon, as 
a war will bring the traders enormous profits. But 
an annexation policy has been repudiated, and 
according to published official accounts the present 
objectis merely to make the King keep to his obliga- 
tions. Had the Indian Government shown any firm- 
ness from the first, His Majesty would scarcely have 
taken the liberties with it which for years he has done. 
But that Government temporizes and hesitates until 
a provocation arises which necessitates the inter- 
ference of British bayonets. Ridiculous as it may 
appear to our readers, there was a question lately 
puzzling the authorities at Simla as to whether Sir 
Douglas Forsyth, the British envoy to the Court of 
Burmah, was to take off his shoes on going into the 
king’s presence. How the matter was decided we 
have not been informed, but as His Majesty is aa 
punctilious on etiquette as a king of Spain, and in- 
sists upon the non-wearing of shoes in his presence, 
a refusal to comply may precipitate hostilities, 

An expedition which has its origin in the 
whooping-cough may, without any violation of 
the unitiea, lead to a war abent a pair cf 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF WASHINGTON’S 
ASSUMPTION OF COMMAND OF 
THE CONTINENTAL ARMY. 


\ TANDING on the Common in the beautiful town 
S ot Cambridge, Mass., is the grand old elm of 
which we give an illustration this week. Its stately 
form is sufficient to attract attention and admira- 
tior: but the historic associations with which it is 
invested render it a monument more touching and 
beautiful than any memento of brass or stone that 
could be raised by the hand of man. It is dis- 
tinguished by the fact that under its broad 
branches General Washington first drew his sword 
as commander of the American Army. It is an old 
survivor of the primeval forest, and it is probable 
that at the time the Pilgrim Fathers landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock, on that bleak December morning in 
1620, the winds of over half a century of Winters 
had swept through its boughs. 

Washington left Philadelphia on the 21st of June, 
1775, escorted by the First City Troop of Philadel- 
phia—the same organization that lately took part 
in the ceremonies at Bunker Hill, and also at the 
dedication of the soldiers’ monument at Beverly, 
N. J., illustrated on another page, where a correct 
sketch of their showy uniform is given. He was 
accompanied by several officers of distinction from 
the Southern States, and by Charles Lee and 
Horatio Gates, both natives of Great Britain, 
but appointed Generals in the American Army. 
They arrived at Cambridge at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of thie 2d of July, and headquarters was 
established at the house prepared for the new com- 
mander, which is still standing, and is now the home 
of the poet Longfellow. 

On the morning of the 3d of July, about nine 
o’clock, the troops were paraded on the Common 
to receive the Commander-in-chief. Accompanied 
by the general officers of the army who were 
present, Washington walked from his quarters to 
the great elm-tree, and under the shadow of its 
broad covering, stepped a few paces in front, made 
some remarks, drew his sword and formally took 
command of the army. 

The old tree is cherished with the tenderest care 
by the citizens of Cambridge, and a tablet record- 
ing the event that makes it historic is placed at its 
foot. Around it gathered a multitude on July 3d, 
1875, to fitly celebrate the Centennial anniversary 
of Washington’s first official act as head of the army. 


PRIZES FOR THE CAPE MAY REGATTA. 


HE Second Cape May (N. J.) Regatta occurs 
on the 12th and 13th of July, and is open to 
yachts belonging to any organized club in the 
country. On the first day there will be a time al- 
lowance race, with free entrance, for which two 
silver prizes, worth $1,000 each, are offered: one 
for schooners, the other for sloops. 

On the second day, there will be a sweepstakes 
race, without allowance, and with an entrance-fee 
of $25. Two silver prizes, worth $500 each, are 
offered for each class, and the second yacht in, of 
each class, with take the entrance-money of that 
class. 

The first prize for schooners, in the race of 
the 12th, is a chariot of the finest workmanship ; 
and for sloops, a high fruit-dish. The latter rests 
upon a stem rising from an elaborately en- 
graved stand, with a pair of dolphins, whose heads 
lie upon the stand and tails encircle the stem. 
The dish has at either end coquettish sprites hold- 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—THE WASHINGTON ELM AT CAMBRIDGE.— PHOTOGRAPHED BY J. S. BLACK, BOSTON. 


ing in one hand astaff and in the other the end of 
a tapering furled sail. The sides are highly orna- 
mented with chaste marine subjects, and a grace- 
ful tracery extends from the centre medallions to the 
stem and stern. 

For the pda pons to race on the 13th the prizes 
are, a fruit-stand and a soup-tureen. The bowl of 
the former is fashioned as a boat, with anchors 
depending from stem and stern, a sailor on the 


















































lookout forward, and another signaling at stern. 
In length it is 16 inches, and in weight 72 ounces. 
The cover of the latter is surmounted by an 
elevated dome, upon which a figure of Victory is 
crouching, proffering the emerald token to the 
vanquisher. From the sides of the bowl rise two 


masts, with cross-trees, braces and pennants, the 
lower — being concealed in a mass of foliage, 
-flags, and other yacht appurtenances. 
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HON. BENJAMIN H. HILL, 
CONGRESSMAN-ELECT FROM GEORGIA, 


ogee go HARVEY HILL, of Georgia, who 

has been elected to fill a vacancy in the 
Forty-fourth Congress, is one of the most distin- 
guished men of the South, a Democrat of the school 
in which Tilden, Randolph, Bayard, Hendricks and 
Kernan stand conspicuously, an able debater, and 
an uncompromising foe of political chicanery. His 
career has been more than ordinarily eventful ; yet 
it has been characterized by such extreme abne- 
gation, that he has never occupied any Federal 
position. - 

He is a native of Jasper County, Ga., and will be 
fifty-two years of age in September next. In 1841 
he entered the Sophomore class of the University of 
Georgia, and three years later was graduated with 
all the honors that the University and the Demos- 
thenian Society could confer. Immediately after 
graduation he began the study of law, and in 1845 
was admitted to practice at La Grange. So wedded 
was he to his profession, that he repeatedly de- 
clined invitations to enter political life, until 1851, 
when the pressure of his friends was so strong, 
that he agreed to stand as a Union candidate for 
the State Legislature. He made but one reserva- 
tion, and that was, that his endeavor should be to 
commit the State to the,;famous Compromise of 
1850, believing it to be the most practical mode of 
solving the slavery problem. 

In 1853 he was urged as a Congressional candi- 
date, but refused to permit the use of his name. 
He also declined a re-eleetion to the Legislature. 

When, in 1854, the Legislature repealed the Com- 
promise Act, he promptly came forward as a politi- 
cal worker. The Know-Nothing party tried to take 
him up for Congress ; but having fought the prin- 
ciples of their platform, the charmers failed to 
charm, and he announced himself an independ- 
ent candidate. In the election he was defeated by 
sixty-eight votes only. 

It was in 1856, while canvassing the State as a 
Fillmore elector, that he uttered the memorable 
words: ‘‘ The Northern extremist who would have 
the Union at the expense of the Constitution, and the 
Southern extremist who would save the Constitu- 
tion by destroying the Union, are to be equally 
condemned. Let us have both—the Constitation 
inviolate, and the Union as its surest defetse.”’ 

In 1859 he was re-elected to the Legislature, ac- 
cepting the nomination that he might be in the 
best position to fight the secession movement that 
he prophesied would arise if a Republican Presi- 
dent was elected. From 1851 up to this time his 
speeches had been distinguished by the strongest 
Union sentiments, and when the Ordinance of 
Secession was introduced he combated its pro- 
visions with all the energy and eloquence of his 
sanguine nature. The measure, however, passed, 
and, like hundreds of other prominent men, Mr. 
Hill remained with his State. Subsequently he was 
chosen a member of the Confederate Senate. 

As soon after the war as the reconstruction acts 
began to operate, Mr. Hill openly denounced the 
scheme as an effort to destroy the civilization of the 
South, and to force a feeling of the deepest humilia- 
tion upon her citizens. For his boldness in canvassing 
the State, and rousing the people against radical- 
ism. General Pope recommended his arrest and 
confinement, but this extreme’ measure was never 
carried out. 

In 1872 he espoused the cause of the Liberal Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties, and labored with 
his usual zest for its success. 
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Mr. Hill is a man of the widest catholicity of 
views, firm but temperate in advice, vigorous in 
debate, and, what is far more valuable in these 
later days, incorruptible. 


MORNING. 
BY 
WILLIAM BELL Scorr. 


AST night—it must have been a ghost at best— 
I did believe the lost one’s slambering head 
Filled the white hollows of the curtained bed, 
And happily sank again to sound sweet rest, 
As in times past with sleep my nightly guest, 
A guest that left me only when the day 
Showed me a fairer than Euphrosyne— 
Day that now shows me but the unfilled nest 


O Night! thou wert our mother at the first, 
Thy silent chambers are our homes at last; 
And even now thou art our bath of life. 

Come back! the hot sun makes our lips athirst; 
Come back! thy dreams may recreate the past; 
Come back! and smooth again this heart’s long 

strife, 








A BURGLAR’S STORY 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


BY 
ELEANOR KIRK, 


ee HERE is something very mysterious about 

that man,’’ said my companion. We were 

sitting, books in hand, by a favorite lake 

of ours in the heart of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, as the individual referred to went slowly past 
us. I had noticed him many times. I closed my 
book and watched him out of sight. He might have 
been forty years old, though his face did not indicate 
that number of years. His figure must once have 
been fine, but now the broad shoulders were bent, 
and his gait was slow and evidently painful. His 
features were fine and of a Grecian type; his eyes 
dark and large, and when beg suddenly met yours, 
fierce and almost wild; and his hair was as white 
as snow. 

‘*He has a tent about a mile from here,’’ my 
companion continued, ‘‘and I am told that every 
year he changes his quarters, and seems determined 
to make no acquaintances. The proprietor of the 
hotel says that never until this year has he wan- 
dered any distance from his camp, but that now he 
is too unwell to prepare his own food, and is com- 
pelled to go to the hotel after it.’’ 

I listened to this account with considerable atten 
tion, for this stranger had interested me deeply. I 
had met him more than once in my solitary rambles, 
and had come to feel a singular sympathy for the 
suffering he had evidently experienced. 

“‘T wouldn’t meet him alone,’’ my friend con- 
tinued, with a little shiver, ‘‘ for anything in the 
world.” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ Tanswered. ‘‘ He is as weak as a 
child, and either of us could manage him with one 
hand.” 

‘* Don’t be too sure of that. The man’s face to me 
is full of desperation. If he should ever speak to me, 
I believe I should be frightened to death.”’ 

A few moments after, my companion joined a 
party of friends bound for the spring, and | was left 
alone. Absorbed with my book, | had quite forgot- 
ten the subject of our conversation, when suddenly 
a shadow fell upon the pages, and I looked up into 
the eyes of the stranger. He was as pale as death, 
and it was evident to me that he would not he able 
to walk many steps further without fainting. He 
had lost all control of the staff he held ip his hand, 
but was apparently determined to pass me without 
breaking down. Only bold measures would avail 
with this determined spirit ; so, rising. I said, point- 
ing to the rustic seat ] had just vacated: ‘‘ You are 
tired, sir, and seem to have a heavy load. Sit here 
a while and rest yourself.” 

‘*What do you know about it?’ he demanded, 
gruffiy. 

‘*What my eyes tell me,’ I answered, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘ How far do you live from here?” 

‘Ig that any of your business?” 

‘“‘Under ordinary circumstances it would be a 
great piece of impertinence to inquire, but now you 
are sick, and our common humanity gives me a 
right to know.” 

‘¢ And you are not afraid of me?’ 

I took the basket and pail from his poor, 
limp hands, and pointed again to the seat. He 
obeyed my gesture, and seated himself with a deep 
groan of exhaustion, and leaned his head against the 
trunk of a tree. 

‘1 am never afraid of a man that needs my help,’’ 
I replied. ‘‘ What have you in this pail?” 

“* Coffee.” 

2s you eaten anything this morning ?”' 

“oe oO. 

‘Then you must eat now.” 

‘Who says I must ?”’ 

“Tsay so. How long have you been ill?” 

*T am not ill.” 

I uncovered both basket and pail, found some 
sandwiches, took one out, and presented it with the 
coffee, saying as I did so: ‘If you will give me a 
sandwich, we will have our lunch together. I am 
very hungry.” 

‘Tf I will give youa sandwich!” he replied; then, 
after a little pause, he continued, more gently, 
* Please — yourself ;”? and then, after another 

ause, ‘‘ Perhaps you would like a drink of coffee 
efore I take mine ?”’ 

“ Thank you, no! Coffee and I are not very good 
friends. ill you please drink yours now.”’ 

I passed the pail, which he took readily, drinking 
like one parched with fever. The sandwich he ate 
with less relish, but I had the satisfaction of seeing 
it all disappear. 

“T can go on now,’ he said. 
obliged to you, ma’am.”’ 

I covered and returned his basket and tin pail, 
picked up his staff, and said: ‘‘ I hope you will feel 
much better.” 

I caught his eye at that moment, and such an 
expression I never saw before, and hope never to 
see again. Such lonesomeness, such remorse and 
heartache as shone from the depths of those eyes! 
I felt myself choking up, and was glad when he 
suddenly turned and walked quickly away. During 
the week following I inquired for him many times. 
No one had seen him; but this was not uncommon, 
and I tried to think that he had been warned by this 
experience to keep away from meddling strangers. 
I believed, however, that he was too ill to leave 
his tent, and imagination pictured him dead or 
dying alone in the midst of the forest. I had tried 
to enlist several gentlemen at the hotel in the 
stranger, but they only laughed at me, and one day 
I determined to go in quest of the place myself. So 
I called the companion of all my solitary rambles, a 

eat intelligent Newfoundland dog, and started. I 
ound, after a long and difficult climbing among the 
rocks, that I had made the reckoning about right, 
for here in a small and beautiful valley, surrounded 


“T am much 





on all sides by the everlasting hills, 1 came upon 
the tent. A low growl escaped my companion at 
sight of this, but | bade him be still, and hastened 
on. There was no sign of.human life about the 
place, and my heart almost stood still as I ap- 
proached the door of the tent. 
swered my tap on the wooden stay. 

“ May I come in?’’ I asked. 

“Who is it?” inquired the voice of the stranger. 

“It is only I; the lady you met a week ago in 
the lake path. I was worried about you, and 
couldn’t wait any longer to hear.”’ 

‘*Who is with you?” 

‘No one, except the dog I always take when I 
stray far away.” 

‘«Come in, then.’ 

I lifted the canvas, and entered. Ona mattress, 
in one corner, lay the poor fellow. On each cheek 
was a bright hectic —. and his fine eyes seemed 
to have gone far back into his head. . 

‘Oh! I am so sorry I didn’t come before ?’’ 
were my first words, as I knelt beside the rude 


ed. 

“ Why did you come at all?” he asked, endeavor- 
ing to be gruff. 

“Don’t let’s talk nonsense,” I answered. “Do 
you'know what is the matter with you?” 

‘““No. Ionly know that whatever it is, it means 
death.” 

I counted his pulse—one hundred and fifty a 
minute ; palms of hands fiery hot, and respiration 
quick and difficult. 

“You must come to the hotel at once, and be 
taken care of,’’ I said. 

‘*T could not breathe at all there,’’ he replied. 

I went to the spring, and brought some cool 
water, and then bathed his hands and face. Nota 
word did he say; but the tears pressed out from 
between his tightly-closed lids, and his lip quivered 
painfully. I gave him a mug full to drink, and 
then prepared some aconite, which he readily 
swallowed. 1 had selected some food at the house 
fit for an invalid, and this he partook of also, In 
an hour’s time the pulse was down to a hundred 
and ten, breathing less difficult, and the hectic 
flush almost gone. 

‘‘T am better again,’’ he said, as he raised him- 
self on his elbows and looked at me. ‘‘ What did 
you do it for?”’ 

‘“‘Never mind about answering,’ he continued, 
as I vainly cast about in my mind for the right 
thing to say. ‘‘I understand it; you love your 
fellow-creatures.”’ 

1 bowed assent, for words just then were out of 
the question. 

“And you believe that every man must have a 
spark of divinity in him somewhere ?”’ 

I bowed again. 

“If I am permitued to speak to any of the an- 
gels, when I land on the other side, I shall say a 
good word for you,” he continued, smiling for the 
first time. ‘‘I shal] tell them how the tender pity 
in your eyes threw a gleam of light into my callous 
soul, and helped me to see some goodness and 
purity in this world—helped me to throw myself 
into the arms of my God and ask Him to have 
compassion upon me.” 

‘‘ What must this man have endured,” I asked my- 
self, ‘‘ when he is so grateful for a little kindness?”’ 

‘* Please don’t cry,” he went on. ‘‘ 1 want to 
tell you something about myself. Would you like 
to hear it?” 

“T should.”’ 

“T am going to tell you, because I want you to 
hold fast to your belief in the inherently manly or 
divine. The person in whom this belief is a cer- 
tainty can be of great service in this poor suffering 
world. For I tell you, my dear lady, there is no 
weapon that can overcome but the weapon of 
love. You must love your fellow-creatures before 
you can help them, and in order to love that wh'«h 
is unlovely you must have this faith in the divi: .cy 
of every man and every woman. This theory I 
have held for many years; the knowledge ot its 
truth I never fully understood till a week ago; 
then the sum added up right; to-day proved it. 
Fifteen years ago I met with a great disappoint- 
ment. ‘he woman I loved, the woman I had mar- 
ried, deserted me for another. She left me one 
night as I slept, without a word of warning, with- 
out our having had a single moment’s unpleasant- 
ness. I believed she loved me as devotedly as I 
did her. When I awoke in the morning, | had no 
wife, and it was not till many weeks after that I 
discovered she had fled with her paramour. Up to 
that day I had never drank a drop of intoxicating 
liquor, never had contracted a single vice. From 
that morning when I found myself alone I was a 
changed man. I turned squarely round. I drank, 
gambled, lost my property, stole, lied, and cursed 
the God who made me, and almost the mother who 
bore me. The guilty woman I let go—her lover 
also. I made no quarrel with them. 1 only cursed 
circumstances. I became at last so low and reck- 
less that | joined a gang of burglars in New York 
city, and with them robbed at night and caroused 
by day. I had no fear, because at any time a stray 
shot would have been welcome. 1 had no con- 
science. By man I had been robbed. I would 
revenge myself by robbing in return. Their wives 
I did not want—their property I cared little for, 
for many a time in my fits of ungovernable rage 
have I destroyed in the morning that which we took 
all night to steal. You do not shrink away—you do 
not despise me after hearing all this?’’ 

‘*] am so sorry,’’ I could only answer. 

“‘ If only some one had been then sorry !’’ he went 
on. ‘I did not know then that even God wassorry. 
If there was a God, which I very much doubted, 
He was mad, enraged against me, and that idea 
only drove me deeper into sin. One night the gang 
to which I belonged had made arrangements to rob 
the house of a very wealthy man up-town, in New 
York. This family consisted of a gentleman and 
his wife and three servant-women. The coachman 
slept in the stable at the lower end of the lot. The 
master of the house was unable to leave his bed ; 
the lady a delicate, timid creature who could be 
easily overcome it she attempted any resistance to 
our demands. At one o’clock in the morning three 
of us had effected an entrance by the back base- 
ment window. ‘There was nothing below to tempt 
us. The back parlor was used as a dining-room, 
and on this floor we halted. The silver had all been 
taken up-stairs except a-heavy napkin-ring, which 
I was the first one to seize. An unexplainable 
curiosity led me to examine the inscription. There 
was but one word—‘ Lizzie ’—and that name was 
the name of my wife. That moment I was seized 
with an uncontrollable fit of trembling, which I 
tried in vain to hide. 

““*What is the matter with you!’ growled one 
of my companions. ‘You ain’t going to take 
back track, are you?’ 

“T laughed it off, but P ie the napkin-ring in my 

ocket 1 could not, and finally put it back where [ 
found it, with a feeling akin to that a mother must 
have when she comes suddenly upon some play- 
thing of the little one she has buried. Not that 1 
for a moment supposed this Lizzie to be my Lizzie, 
but the simple sight of the name had taken all 
the bravado and all the hatred ont of me; for, 
strange as it may appear, though I was in arms 
against all the rest of the world, I had none but the 


A low groan an~ 





tenderest feelings for the woman who had deserted 
me. A noise, as of some one walking about on the 
second floor, kept us for a few moments as still as 
death. Then everything was quiet again. 1 had 
been the leader in all these midnight adventures, 
as the men knew that I was to be relied on 
for any emergency. A hasty consultation fol- 
lowed this cessation of noise. My companions 
were to return to the basement and leave me to 
manage the robbery above-stairs. If I needed help, 
I was to call. As we were then situated, we were 
only in each other’s way. A few moments after we 
had separated, the opening of a door above at- 
tracted my attention. This was followed by a 
groan so hollow and deathlike that it made me 
shudder. Then a frightened woman’s voice. I 
stood in the front parlor door awaiting or 
ments. The next thing I heard were light footfalls 
on the hall above, and then I realized that a woman 
was descending the stairs, holding in her handa 
lighted candle. She came down very slowly, for 
the light was dim, and she was evidently fearful of 
putting it out oy I saw her bare feet and 
Can white robe, and then stepped back a littie. 
As I did so the light fell full on her face, and, 
miss, there—there stood my Lizzie. She was pale 
and hollow-eyed, and all the joy had gone out of 
her face, and I knew then that she had suffered too. 
For a moment I thought I was going to die, but I 
held on as well as I could, and watched. She went 
to the back parlor and opened a closet, took out a 
decanter, and then took a wine-glass from the 
table ; then she dropped all, and stood and wrung 
her hands. 

‘**Oh, Father in heaven!’ she prayed, ‘ tell me 
why I was ever tempted to leave him? You know 
Ihave never had a moment's rest since; and now 
he is dying—dying, and Iam alone. What shall I 
do? Oh, Ed, Ed, Ed! Edward, my darling, where 
are you?’ 

“*Here!’ cried I, rushing forward, unable to 
control myself. ‘ Here, Lizzie !’ 

‘‘One wild shriek, and, miss—miss—my wife fell 
dead in my arms. 

‘What did Ido? Irushed out into the darkness 
with her. My companions understood it all. They 
found &@ carriage for us, and an hour after my dead 
wife lay on the bed in the room she had left eighteen 
months before. The next day I read an account of 
a burglary and the probable murder of the master 
of the house. He was found dead in his bed by the 
servants, in the morning. Nothing was said about 
the missing woman. There, miss, that is all. Since 
the night I clasped my dead darling to my heart I 
have been what you see now—a wreck. It won’t 
be long now before—— But never mind; let us 
talk no more about it. I am grateful to you, miss, 
because you have made me feel that there is some 
goodness left yet in the world—enough of the leaven 
of love to ultimately redeem it.”’ 

The poor fellow was moved to a farmhouse 
about half a mile from his camp, and, a week after, 
passed peaceably into the world of spirits. His 
last words were to me: 

«1 will traly tell the angels ;’’ and then, looking 
up suddenly, ‘‘ Why, there is Lizzie!” 








LAKE SARATOGA. | 


SNAKE HILL AND THE WHITE 
SULPHUR SPRING. 
By WILLIAM L. STONE. 


HE poets have told us much of the pleasures of 
rising before the sun and breakfasting upon 
the morning dew—of brushing the dew-drops from 
the lawn, and all that sort —— ; but Iam frank to 
confess that I never had a genius for getting up early. 
I have never been able to perceive the pleasures 
derived from getting one’s feet wet with the dews 
of early morning, or of drabbling one’s clothes knee- 
high and upwards in brushing the pearly drops, so- 
called, from the long tangled grass. And, besides, 
there is a fitness and propriety—it is a mark of 
respectful deference we owe the sun-—to allow him 
to rise first. The morning nap is, moreover, so com- 
tortable, the morning dream so pleasant, that state 
of semi-consciousness in which you know you are 
not trudging about the fields, or feeding the cattle 
or poultry, or reading the advertisements in the 
newspaper the third time while waiting for break- 
fast—but, on the contrary, are warmly in bed, 
sweetly dreaming of old associations and friends in 
the chase or in the field—is so delicious, that I have 
no patience with the poets who commend so ex- 
travagantly the contrary course. There is one ex- 
cuse for them, however, poor fellows! They had 
no beds to sleep in, most of them, and being com- 
pelled to stow themselves away in the corners of 
the market-houses, were turned out at dawn by the 
butchers’ boys and forced to breakfast on the 
dew, or not breakfast at all. However, I had 
heard so much of the White Sulphur Spring and 
the beauties of a sail on Lake Saratoga, that I de- 
termined one morning, at least, should form an ex- 
ception to my usual habit; and by 8:30 I had left 
the village of Saratoga Springs in a comfortable 
conveyance, bound for the grand tour of the lake. 


SCENERY OF LAKE SARATOGA. 


I shall not trouble my readers with minute 
descriptions of the scenery which adorns this incom- 
parable lake. All the points of particular observa- 
tion and all their attractions are portrayed in the 
many guide-books which abound. One may, there- 
fore, imagine himself sailing upon a comparatively 
narrow lake, the waters of which, clear as the 
purest crystal, come oy | and sparkling u 
after the boat’s wheels like liquid diamonds. It 
lies engulfed between two declivities which recede 
into wooded hill-slopes covered with emerald 
foliage. For nearly the entire distance to the 
White Sulphur Spring, on the eastern side, the 
shore is adorned with shrubbery to the water’s 
edge, and the effect of the sunbeams playing 
through the leaves and branches was exceedingly 
beautiful. There was one high bank, moreover, 
just beyond Interlaken—the beautiful country-seat 
of Mr. Frank Leslie—which presented an appear- 
ance so remark» ble that I cannot omit noticing it. 
I had observed that one of the silvery clouds of the 
morning hung longer upon this bank than any other. 
And now as we passed it, for a wide space, the 
sun’s rays were reflected back from the faces of 
the rocks, intervening through the scattered fo- 
liage, as from a polished surface of metal, present- 
ing, in truth, an appearance 


** Like a bright river, that, from fall to fall, 
In many a maze descending, bright through all, 
Finds some fair region where, each labyrinth passed, 
In one full lake of light it rests at last.’ 


Tom Moore has somewhere sung ot “ The Cold 
Lake of the Eagles.”” He probably meant Lake 
Saratoga, for there are a number of the birds of 
Jove building their aeries here. On the passage 
down the lake, one noble fellow wheeled over us 
and stopped, as though desirous of cultivating our 
acquaintance. Discovering, however, that we were 
mortals, he soared away to a high cliff, upon which 
he perched himself, and looked back upon us with 
evident scorn. 





THE Lovers’ LAP, 


As the little steamer approached its destination, 
and Snake Hill began to loom up before us, I could 
not but be reminded of an Indian legend which at- 
taches itself to that promontory—a legend, more 
over, which was distinctly remembered by the 
early settlers, who in turn received it from the 
aboriginals. It is as tollows: 

During the war of the Six Nations and the Al- 
gonquins of the North, a chief of the latter was cap- 
tured by the Mohawks while pe | were engaged in 
their yearly hunting around Lake Saratoga. The 
captive, though young in years, was famed for his 

rowess in the forest conflict, and nature had been 

ountiful to his person in those gifts of strength and 
symmetry which awaken savage admiration. After 
a short debate, he was condemned to die on the 
following day, by the slow torture of impalement. 
While he was lying in the ‘‘Cabin of Death’’—a 
lodge devoted to the reception of condemned pris- 
oners—the daughter of the sachem brought him 
food, and, struck with his manly form and heroic 
bearing, resolved to save him, or share his. fate. 
Her boid enterprise was formed by the uncertain 
light of the gray dawn, while the solitary sentinel, 
weary with his night-watch, was slumbering. Steal- 
ing with noiseless tread to the side of the young 
captive, she cut the thongs wherewith his limbs 
were bound, and besought him, in breathing ac- 
cents, to follow her. The fugitive descended the 
hill near that which is 'now Ramsdill’s Cove, by a 
woody path conducting to the lake; but ere they 
reached the water, an alarm-whoop, wild and shrill, 
was heard issuing from the lips of the waking 
guard. They tarried not, though thorny vines 
and fallen timber obstructed their way. At 
length they reached the smooth beach, and 
leaping into a canoe, previously provided by 
the brave and considerate damsel, they plied the 
paddle vigorously, steering for the opposite shore. 

ain were their efforts. On the wind came cries 
of rage, and the quick tramp of savage warriors, 
bounding over rock and glen in fierce pursuit. The 
Algonquin, with the reckless daring of a young 
brave, sent back a yell of defiance ; and soon after 
the plash of oars was heard, and a dozen war-canoes 
were cutting the billows in their rear, The un- 
fortunate lovers on landing took a trail leading in a 
southerly direction towards Snake Hill. The Algon- 
quin, weakened by unhealed wounds, followed his 
active guide up the acclivity with panting heart 
and flagging pace, while his enemies, with the grim 
old sachem at their head, drew nearer and nearer. 
At length, finding further attempts at flight useless, 
she diverged from the trail, and conducted her 
lover to the very crest of the hill overlooking the 
lake. With hearts nerved to a high resolve the 
hapless pair awaited the arrival of their relentless 
pursuers. Conspicuous by his eagle plume, tower- 
ing form and scowling brow, the daughter soon de- 
scried her inexorable sire leaping from crag to crag 
below her. He paused abruptly when his fiery eye 
rested on the object of his pursuit. Notching an 
arrow on the string of his tried and unerring bow, 
he raised his sinewy arms—but ere the missile was 
sent, Wun-nut-hay, the beautiful, interposed her 
form between her father and his victim. In wild 
appealing tones she entreated her sire to spare the 
young chieftain, assuring him that they would leap 
together from the precipice rather than be sepa- 
rated. The stern old man, deaf to her supplication, 
and Pag oy oe | her menace, ordered his followers 
to seize the fugitive. Warrior after warrior darted 
up the hill, but on reaching the top, at the moment 
when they were grasping to clutch the young brave, 
the lovers, locked in fond embrace, flung themselves 


‘*From the steep rock and perished.”’ 


THE WHITE SULPHUR SPRING. 


By the time that this legend had been recalled, 
the fairy-like steamer had landed; and a walk of a 
few rods brought us to the end and object of our 
tour, viz., ‘‘The White Sulpbur Spring.’’ This 
spring, called also, in former times, ‘‘ The Powder 
Spring,’’ there is reason to believe, had long been 
known to the aboriginals, before the Arnolds and 
other early settlers made their home in this vicinity. 
Its reputation for accomplishing marvelous cures 
in all cutaneous diseases was early communicated 
to the whites, who, in turn, were not slow to avail 
themselves of its properties. When first known it 
issued from under the roots of a fallen tree. In 
this primitive condition it remained—effecting, how- 
ever, many cures—until, in 1845, it fell into the. 
hands of the late Judge Manin and Dr. Freeman, 
who, at considerable expense, brought it into a 
shape convenient for the public. Indeed, so suc- 
cessful were their efforts, that from being but an 
insignificant brackish pool, it became—to use the 
language of a highly respectable farmer residing 
in the vicinity—‘‘ so clear that you could see your 
face in it as well as in the richest French mirror.’* 
A hotel was at the same time built, but was shortly 
afterwards burned down. These efforts to bring 
the spring into notice, and to make its geal proper- ~ 
ties available to the public, having thus failed, no, 
further attempt was at that time made to rebuild ;. 
and thus it remained until the. Sumimer of 1874, 
when its present proprietor rebuilt the hotel, re-. . 
fixed the Spring, and, by placing a steamer om 
~ nga rendered it accessible to the traveling 
public. 

To resume, however, our narrative. The jaund 
from the Springs had been a delightful one, and 
the compensation most ample. However, having 
two days to spare, instead of returning to Saratoga 
on the steamer the same day, we determined to re- 
main one night; and the compensation was most 
ample—one more object the same day being 
spared for our enjoyment. Ascending the piazza 
to take a survey of the heavens by night, an orb 
of light seemed sparkling with sacred effulgence 
from the bosom of the lake. The cause, for the 
instant, did not occur. There it lay in the still 
waters, radiant and lustrous as thought of holy 
light. Looking upwards I discovered that the 
beautiful planet Venus had just surmounted the 
Kayaderosseras Mountains. The sky was cloudless, 
but yet the brilliance of this planet seemed now, 
when compared with all her sister stars, bright, as 
when only one is ot in the sky. ‘There the 
og all joyous hung, like a star that is framed of 
ight, and self-burning, unconsumed in its own 


celestial fires.” (To be continued.) 








THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH. 


\ ine victory of the American team in the Inter- 
national Rifle Match at Dollymount, Ireland, is 
naturally looked upon as a great triumph. Our 
countrymen who represented us on that well-con- 
tested field were worthy types of American man- 
hood, and the arms used by them were good 
specimens of our mechanical ingenuity and skill. 
e American team used breech-loaders ; Fulton, 
Bodine, Dakin and Coleman shooting with Reming- 
ton rifles, and Gildersleeve and Yale with Sharp’s 
rifles. The Irish team all used Rigby’s muzzle- 
loaders. 
Here, in America,’we have long prided ourselves 
on our skill in the use of firearms, and have some- 
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times boastingly recalled the annals of our coun- 
trymen’s deeds with the rifle. The superior 
marksmanship of the men behind the breastworks 
on Bunker Hill, who obeyed the command, “‘ Don’t 
fire untill you see the whites of the enemy’s eyes,” 
has recently been alluded to in song and speech 
and essay. The skill of the riflemen who fought 
with General Jackson behind the cotton-bales at 
New Orleans, the records of wonderful shots made 
vy sharp-shooters during the late war, and even 
the somewhat improbable story of the coon who 
surrendered at discretion when he saw Davy 
Crockett point his rifle at him, and said, ‘‘ Don’t 
shoot, colonel; I’ll come down,” are often cited as 
proof of the Americans’ skill as marksmen. 

It is true that we have many excellent short- 
range shots; but long-range rifle-shooting is yet 
but in its infancy in this country. The establish- 
ment of the National Rifle Association’s range at 
Creedmoor, some three years ago, was the first 
step towards bringing out American skill at the 
long-range butts. Since then the subject has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, and the progress 
made has been wonderful, not only at Creedmoor, 
where some of the best shooting on record has 
been done, but at other places in this country. 

The visit of the Irish team to this country last 
year gave an impetus to practice in the noble sport. 
The Irish team came with the prestige of being the 
champions of Great Britain, having won the Elcho 
shield at Wimbledon. They threw down the gaunt- 
let for a generous rivalry, which was accepted by 
our plucky but untrained riflemen. 

The contest which followed at Creedmoor, in 
September, 1874, was conducted in a manner 
creditable to both sides, and showed that the per- 
severance and energy of the Americans were sufli- 
cient to counterbalance the superior practice ofthe 
Irish. The result of the meeting, however, left the 
question of superiority undecided. Both sides had 
shown themselves first-class shots, and victory had 
been technically with the Americans, but the Irish 
felt that it had been due rather to the blunder of 
one of their own members than to the superior 
science of the Americans. The contest was decided 
in favor of the Americans, the score standing 934 
to 931, but a bull’s-eye shot of Milner, of the Irish 
team, was not counted, he having unfortunately 
fired at the wrong target. 

Accepting the result with the best grace, the 
Irish team acknowledged their defeat, but invited 
the American riflemen to a second contest on Irish 
soil. The invitation was accepted, as much out of 
compliment to the excellent temper shown by the 
members of the Irish team under their defeat and 
the cordial manner in which the invitation to visit 
Ireland was given as with any desire to win new 
laurels, by the Americans. 

After a long competitive practice, the following 
entlemen were selected to represent America: 
Yolonel John Bodine, Major Henry Fulton, General 

T.S. Dakin, Colonel H. A. Gildersleeve, G. W. Yale, 
A. V. Canfield, Jr., R.C. Coleman, L. C, Brnce, and 
L. M. Ballard. These gentlemen left New York on the 
5th of June, and were received in Ireland in the 
most friendly and enthusiastic manner by the hospi- 
table Hibernians. 

The following are brief sketches of the six mem- 
bers of the American team who were finally 
selected to enter the contest, 

Colonel Henry Alger Gildersleeve, captain of the 
team, was horn in Dutchess County, New York, on 
the lst of August, 1840. He is a fine-loaking man, 
above the medium height, broad-shouldered, 
muscular and athletic, He has a well-formed head, 
keen brown eye, wears his hair short, and culti- 
vates a dark mustache. His father was a con- 
siderable landowner in Dutchess County. While 
attending Poughkeepsie College, in 1862, he re- 
cruited a company for the 115th New York 
Volunteers, and throwing aside his schoolbook 
went to the war as a captain. He remained in the 
army until the close of the war, participating in the 
battle of Gettysburg, Sherman’s March to the Sea, 
and other memorable actions of the war. He was 
commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel for gallant and 
meritorious conduct. At the close of the war he 
entered Columbia College Law School, and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1866. In 1870 he was elected 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Twelfth Regiment, N.G, 
§.N.Y., and in 1874 received the appointment of 
Assistant Adjutant-General and Chief of Staff in the 
First Division, N. G.S. N. Y. He has won consider- 
able reputation as a marksman, and made a ver 
good average in the International match at Creed- 
moor last year. 

Colonel John Bodine was born in Ulster County, 
New York, about forty-eight years ago. He is de- 
scended from one of the good.old Huguenot families 
known as ‘‘ Patentees.’ He is a man of splendid 
physique, standing over six feet in height, is 
strongly built, lathy, and has no spare flesh about 
him. He has a quick, penetrating, clear blue eye ; 
a finely chiseled and agreeable face; wears no 
hirsute ornaments on his face, saving « modest pair 
of iron-gray whiskers. His father was a land pro- 
prietor, and Colonel Bodine was from his youth 
accustomed to live on a farm. He engaged in 
agriculture until 1854, when service under the New 

ork and Erie Railroad ew was accepted by 
him. Since that time until the present he hus 
resided at the picturesque town of Newburgh, on 
the Hudson. In this place he for a long time filled 
the position of receiving and paying-teller in a bank. 
This honorable position he was obliged to re- 
dinquish on account of failing health, and became 
interested in the more active business of steam- 
boating and barging on the Hudson River, now 
running a line of barges between Highland and 
New York. Before leaving his farm he became 
connected with the State militia, and held the rank 
of Colonel in the Ninety-second Regiment, Eighth 
Brigade, N.G. 8. N. Y. His experience and prac- 
itice as a rifleman covers a period of thirty years, 
and he has won many prizes. 

Major Henry Fulton was born near Rochester, 
N. Y., on the 14th of March, 1845. He.is a pleas- 
ant, good-looking gentleman, of tall stature and 
slender build. He is of light complexion, has a 
good hazel eye, and wears his beard full. He en- 
tered the army in 1863, as a private in the Twenty- 
first Regiment of New York Volunteer Cavalry. 
He served gallantly throughout the war, participat- 
ing in some of the hardest-fought battles. He was 
wounded several times, and once taken prisoner 
and incarcerated in Libby Prison. At the close of 
the war he was transferred to the West, and in 

1866 was mustered out of the United States ser- 
vice as Lieutenant, and remained in Colorado, seek- 
ing a fortune in the gold mines there. He came to 
New York in 1870, and adopted the profession of a 
civil engineer, for which he had —_— prepared 
himselt before leaving the paternal roof. In 1874 
he was elected Lieutenant in the Twelfth Regiment 
N.G.S.N. Y., and was, April Ist, 1875, promoted to 
be Major and Inspector of Rifle Practice of the First 
Brigade, First Division, N.G.8.N. Y. Mr. Fulton 
has shown himself among the most reliable shots 
in this country. 

General Thomas Spencer Dakin was born in 
Orange County, N. Y., in the year 1831. He is a 
tall, striking-looking man, with erect carriage, a 
well- shaped head, and sharp, penetrating eye. 
His hair is a little touched with gray, and he wears 





a short mustache and chin-beard. He came to New 
York in 1848, and was actively engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits until 1870, when he retired from busi- 
ness. He joined the 13th Regiment N.G.S.N.Y. in 
1849 ; was made Captain in 1862, Major in 1866, 
Lieutenant-colonel in 1869, Brigadier-general the 
same year, and Major-general in February, 1875. 

Mr. George Wooster Yale was born in New 
Haven, Conn., and is now forty-nine years of age. 
In personal appearance Mr. Yale is under the me- 
dium height, but firmly knit and sinewy of frame. 
He is inclined to stoop a little, but possesses much 
activity of foot and sharpness of eye, a deep-set 
twinkling gray orb, that flashes with sudden bursts 
of light when he is engaged in animated conversa- 
tion. His hair, close cut, is dark, with some gray 
intermixed, and he wears heavy side whiskers, 
flanking a well-covered mustache. He received 
a good education, and having a great predilection 
for mechanic arts, early became a skilled workman. 
He was for many years engaged in the mannfac- 
ture of firearms at Windsor; but in 1852 entered 
the Sharp’s Arms Company, and has for a long 
time been superintendent of the company’s works. 

Mr. Roswell Carpenter Coleman was born in 
Goshen, Orange County, N. Y., in 1840. He is of 
medium height, lithe and active, possesses the 
sharp eye of a good marksman, and wears his 
light auburn beard full and flowing. In his infancy 
he accompanied his family, who came to reside in 
New York, where he lived until the age of twenty. 
He was a diligent student in the Ward School 
where he lived, and in time graduated in the New 
York Free College. After finishing his education 
he returned to his native Goshen, and entered upon 
the study of law. At the Bar, in his native county, 
he holds an honorable position, and his noted for 

erseverance and energy in whatever undertaking 
ne engages. 

The Irish team was composed of Messrs. James 
Wilson, E. Johnson, John McKenna, J. H. Milner, 
J. G. Pollock, and Dr. Hamilton. 

The place selected for the match was the Dolly- 
mount Range, situated on what is known as the 
‘* North Bull,’ a low, sandy down on the northern 
side of Dublin Bay, about two miles and a half 
from the Dublin General Post Office. 

The great shooting contest took place on Tues- 
day, June 29th. The firing began soon after | 
o’clock in the morning, and ended about 7 
o’clock, P. M. 

The following is the complete sccore : 

THE AMERICAN TEAM. 
800 900 1,000 
yards. yards. yards. Total. 
164 


Col. H. A. Gildersleeve. 56 56 52 

| ee 57 52 51 160 
Major Henry Fulton.... 58 57 46 161 
R. C. Coleman.......... 56 48 52 156 
Col. John Bodine....... 52 59 51 162 


Gen. T. S. Dakin....... 58 55 61 164 


Total... cee. soveeddd 327 = 308 967 
THE IRISH TEAM. 







WOR ck assseccescaes 50 55 163 
Hamilton. oe 54 61 161 
McKenna. oo 52 44 §3 149 
MiJner..... j0eeeceences: OD 37 41 133 
Johnson..... 908 sseseee OO 54 50 162 
POMOG 000 ecnescccesse 53 49 161 

Ree +022008 292 4299 929 


Total for American Team......,.+. +000 00967 
Total for Irish Team, ...cccecceceesceseGae 


Americans over their opponents......... 38 


The match was witnessed by fully 20.000 people, 
and the victory of the American marksmen was re- 
eeived with tremendous enthusiasm. The warm- 
hearted Irishmen vied with each other in doin 
honor to the yictors, and no strangers eyer seestenl 
more courteous treatment and generous congratu- 
lations than did our riflemen on the soil of the Em- 
erald Isle. 

The American shooting was remarkable, and the 
Trish compared favorably with the best shooting at 
Wimbledon, the great. English rifle range. Our 
countrymen may well feel ;proud of their record, 
and confidently enter the forthcoming contest at 
Wimbledon, where they will have an opportunity 
to contend with English, Scotch and inch teams. 
Messrs. Gildersleeve, Yale and Coleman won addi- 
tional distinction at a match at Dollymount the day 
following the great contest, and Mr. Coleman car- 
ried off the Spencer cup. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS 


TsE EMPEROR BELL FOR THE COLOGNE CATHEDRAL, the 
fifth in size among the great bells of the world, was cast 
from French guns captured during the Franco-German 
war, and presented by the German Emperor to the 
committee charged with the work of completing the 
Cathedral. The bell weighs twenty-five tons. It was 
cast at the machine works of Herr Andreas Hamm, in 
Frankenthal, an industrial town of the Palatinate. The 
first casting was made on August 19th, 1873; the second 
in November 13th in the same year; and the third and 
successftd one on October 3d, 1874. The Emperor Bell 
was shipped at Frankenthal on the 15th of April, and 
arrived safely at Cologne on the 8th of May. The trans- 
port from the wharf to the southern tower of the Cathe- 
dral was accomplished, without accident, on the 13th of 
May, under the special supervision of Herr Hamm, and 
amidst the wildest excitement of thousands of spectators. 
The London Builder gives a fulland minute description 
of this enarmaus bell. 

Tae Scotcnu Reet at A STaTE Bauy In BucKINGHAM 
Patacs.—By command of the Queen, a State Ball was 
given at Buckingham Palace, on Wednesday evening, 
June 16th. The Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince 
and Princess Louis of Hesse, Prince and Princess Chris- 
tian of Sehleswig-Holstein, Prineess Louise (Marchioness 
of Lome) and the Marquis of Lorne, the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke of Connaught, the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Teck, were present. Invi- 
tations were issued to a number of other persons of 
princely and ducal rank, and to about 1,800 of the élite 
of society. The Prince and Princess of Wales, with the 
other royal personages, entered the saloon at twenty 
minutes past eleven, when dancing commenced. Coote 
and Tinney’s musicians, clothed in scarlet, were in at- 
tendance. During the evening a Scotch reel was danced 
to. music played by Mr. Mackie, piper to the Prince of 
Wales. 

Tak Cuoir oF ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, one of the 
earliest English churches, was pened with ider- 
able ceremony on June 11th, by the Bishop of Roches- 
ter, after the completion of works of restoration directed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. One hundred and twenty of the 
clergy of the diocese accompanied the Bishop when he 
entered the cathedral, his pastoral staff borne before him, 
while the processional “Alleluia! sing to Jesus,’’ was 
sung. 

His Hicungss Syrp BarGass BIN Sar, Sultan of Zan- 
zibar, whose landing in London, at the Westminster 
Palace stairs, on the afternoon of June 9th, is repre- 
sented in the cut, is the East African Arab prince lately 
much spoken of in connection with Sir Bartle Frere’s 








diplomatic mission to put down the slave-trade. He is 
somewhat under forty years of age. We give his por- 
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trait. ‘It isa face heavy and rather languid while in 
repose, with brown eyes, the lids of which droop under 
the influence of the African sunshine; with short mus- 
tache, close beard, dry lips, and an expression of much 
kindliness,. mingled with anxiety, and semething like 
habitual caution. It is not at all the face of a resolute 
or tyrannical person, although there i8 animation in it 
at certain times, and always an air of authority, and 
the habit of command, united wrth the habitual grace 
and suavity of a well-bred Arab gentleman.” The title 
and name of the sovereign of Zanzibar seem to have 
puzzled somewhat the reporters for the London news- 
papers. ‘Syed,’ or ‘‘Seyyid,” is his title, meaning 
‘‘Lord’’; ‘Bargash,”’ is, so to speak, his proper name, 
signifying “Little”; while ‘Bin Said’? means simply 
the ‘Son of Said.” 

A TREATY OF ALLIANCE was recently completed 
between France and the Empife of Annam (or Cochin 
China), and our cut represents the audience granted on 
the occasion by the King Thn-Due to the French 
Embassy. French influence in the Empire of Annam, 
particularly in Cambodia (which kingdom lies partly 
within Annam and partly within Siam), has long been 
considerable. A colony of French émigriés of noble rank 
which settled in Cambodia shortly after the Revolution 
of 1793 has left traces which still may be found through- | 
out Southeastern Asia. 


Tur Late Count dE Remusat, a distinguished French 
writer and politician, died on the 6th ult., aged seventy- 
eight years. He belonged to the Constitutional or 
Orléans party, but was an intimate friend and close 
follower of M. Thiers. It was by choice, however, and 
not from lack of capacity, that M. de Remusat was a 
loyal follower, and not a leader. After holding office as 
Minister of the Interior in 1840, he returned to the 
literary and philosophical studies of his youth, but con- 
sented to sit in the Chamber. He was a member also of 
the National Assembly atter the Revolution of 1848, and 
supported General Cavaignac. The coup d'etat of Louis 
Napoleon obliged M. de Rémusat to leave France, and 
after he came back he remained in private life till after 
the defeat and fall of the Emperor Napoleon III. In 
August, 1871, at the urgent request of M. Thiers, he 
consented to gucceed M. Jules Favre as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 


Tre Riaut Hon. Eart Russet, K. G.—This eminent 
statesman and ‘rather voluminous’ man of letters has 
nearly completed the eighty-third year of his age. He is 
almost the last survivor of the great English politicians 
of his generation—.those who bore an important part in 
the government or the parliamentary debates of Eng 
land before the Reform Act of 1832. Born August 19th, 
1792, he is the third son of the sixth Duke of Bedford. 
He was educated at Westminster Scliool and at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He entered the House of Commons 
in 1813, and represented successively the County of 
Hantingdon, Bandon, Devonshire, Stroud, and the City 
of London, sitting forty-seven years in that House. In 
July, 1861, he was raised to the House of Lords. He 
has been Secretary of State for the Home, Foreign and 
Colonial Departments, and Lord President of the Council. 
He was Prime Minister from 1846 to 1852, and again 
after Lord Palmerston’s death in 1865, till sueceeded 
by Mr. Gladstone. He was invested with the Order of 
the Garter in May, 1862. He has been twice married. 
His eldest son and heir, Lord Amberley, was born in 
1842. Lord Russell is author of many books, including 
biographical memoirs of Charles Fox and Thomas Moore, 
some historical and political essays, and the tragedy of 
** Don Carlos.” 








FUN. 
‘‘Hear good for hoss blanket !’’ was the exclamation 
of one of the Indian delegation as he danced around on 
a velvet carpet. 


‘‘ Doctor ——— wants to know if you’d please pay this 
bill now.’’ Old gentleman looks over the items, and 
replies: ‘Tell Doctor —— Vl pay him for his medicines 


and return bis visits.”’ 


‘‘ Toveu Guass,’’ will materially assist the master of 
the house in maintaining discipline in his family. He 
can now afford to throw tumblers at his obstreperous 
wife without fear of injuring the tumbler. 


‘*Qn which side of the platform igs my train?” asked 
a stranger in a Jersey City depot, the other day. ‘‘ Well, 
my friend,’”’ replied a gentleman, passing, ‘if you take 
the left, you'll be right, if you take the right, you’ll be 
left.” 

A WILD-EYED man, carrying his hat in his hand, 
entered a railroad depot and called out to a man who 
was wheeling a baggage truck along: ‘‘ Where’s the 
train?” ‘‘What train?’ ‘Any train—any train! My 
wife isn’t ten rods behind, and she’s got an ax-handle 
over her shoulder and sulphur in her eyes!”’ 


‘‘Wuat’s de occasion of dat big smoke over dar?” 
inquined one colored man of another at the market yes- 
terday. ‘Fire, sah,” was the answer. ‘And what’s de 
occasion of de fire??? ‘Combustshun.” ‘ And what’s 
combustshun ?”? ‘ My friend,’’ replied the other, cross- 
ing his legs, ‘‘ dar’s heaps of things in dis woruld dat no 
nigger ever knowed or ever will know, an’ we'll change 
de subject to gooseberries.”’ 


An obsolete statute of George the Second imposes a 
fine of one shilting per oath on day laborers, common 
soldiers, sailors and seamen; every other person under 
the degree of a gentlemen has to pay two, and every 
person of or above the degree five. A conviction re- 
cently took place under this Act, the reluctint magis- 
trate having been pointed to the fact that the same Act 
imposes a penalty of five pounds upon any magistrate 
failing to enforce it. 

At the time of the Czar’s visit to Germany a great 
panic was created in the country by the report that the 
German Emperor had sold his children at two thalers 
a head, with which to people Russia, and that the chil- 
dren were to be taken by the Czar from the schools. It 
is thought the report was spread by the priesthood to 
induce the country people to keep their children away 
from the schools. It had that effect very generally, but 
one sound old fellow said to his boys, ‘‘Go to school 
without fear; our Emperor will take right good care not 
to sell his future soldiers.”’ 


THERE was an actor married in Paris, the other day, 
whose name was M. Jaurequisilesbessadiere. There’s a 
mouthful for you. It reminds one of the story of a 
French princess, the Princess de Leon, who married a 
Hungarian general with a frightfully long and unpro- 
nounceable name. When she went shopping she used 
to say to the shopkeeper, in giving her address, ‘‘I was 
(née) born Princess de Leon, but as to my married name, 
I never could learn it. Ask my servant, and he will tell 
you what it is.” 

SprrRiTvaLism at San Francisco has received a curious 
check. It was announced that one night the spirit of 
‘‘a young Indian warrior”? would appear to a select 
circle. When the lights were turned down, and the 
medium had retired to his cabinet, there came a sudden 
tremendous crash from the ceiling to the floor, and the 
timid spiritualists skedaddled down-stairs, tumbling 
over each other in their panic. Some of the bolder re- 
mained. Presently, the lights being turned up, a 
large hole was visible in the ceiling, while ‘“‘a young 
Indian warrior,” admirably dressed for the part, lay 
groaning on the floor with his head broken. The 
tableau was complete when the medium emerged from 
his cabinet, and exclaimed, angrily: ‘‘What made you 
step between the j’ista? That’s just bust the whole 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DomMEsTIC. 
A COMMISSION was appointed to investigate Professor 
Marsh’s charges of Indian mismanagement. . . . A tornado 


swept over Detroit and unroofed many houses... . 
Spotted Tail and Red Cloud agreed to cede the Nebraska 
lands to the Government... Governor Tilden vetoed the 
Bill providing for a commutation of long sentences for 
good conduct ...In-a rifle match between the Twelfth 
Regiment of New York and the First of California, the 
latter won by 23 points ...An injunction was issued in 
Baltimore to prevent the payment of sectarian school 
appropriations. ...A soldiers’ monument in the National 
Cemetery at Beverly, N. J., was unvailed....Joseph 
Loader, who swore to Witnessing a crim. con. scene be- 
tween Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton, was arrested for per- 
jury, and Price, who made a statement in proof, con 
fessed to a conspiracy... .A breach occurred between the 
sachems of Tammany Hall, and a plan for reorganization 
is being prepared....Governor Hartranft of Pennsylva- 
nia was elected President of the Gettysburg Association. 
....The President of the Democratic Association of 
Cincinnati was deposed for alleged participation in Wa- 


terworks frauds. ...Mayor Wickham of New York sent a 
message to the city departments urging a reduction of 
local expenses. .. .Samuel J. Kirkwood, of Iowa, received 


the Republican nomination for Governom...Mayor 
Wickham appointed the Rapid Transit Commissioners 


which the Husted Bill called for. ... Extensive prepara- 
rations are being made to receive the members of the 
American Team on their return....Count Corti, the 


Italian Minister, presented his letter of recall....The 
Tilton-Beecher jury were discharged on the 2d, being 
unable to agree upon a verdict... .Mr. George Ripley, of 
the New York Tribune, received the degree of LI..D. 
from the University of Michigan....An estate, valued 
at $200,000, was left to the University of Pennsylvania 
by will of a Mr. Flower... . Peter Coffee, pilot of Fulton's 
first ferry-boat, died in Brooklyn, aged 98... , Possession 
was taken of the old Chambers Street Police Station, 
New York city, for a down-town hospital, 


FOREIGN. 
Trinity CoLuEGE, Dublin, gave a banquet to the 
American riflemen....The Spanish navy bombarded 


two seaport towns held by the Carlists....President 
MacMahon visited the inundated districts of France... . 
In the International rifle contest the American team 
scored 967, and the Irish 929.,..R. C. Coleman, of the 
American team, won the Spencer Cup in the ‘all- 
comers”? match at Dollymount, and Messrs. Gildersleeve 
and Yale took other prizes... . Major Leach resigned the 
Captainey of the Irish Team on account of a want of 
harmony among the members....The United States 
war- vessels left Kiel for Stockholm... .Seven towns held 
by the’Carlists were bombarded by the royal batteries. 
....The King of Burmah refuses to permit British 
troops to cross his territory... .Ferdinand I., ex-Empe- 
ror of Austria, died at Prague on the 29th ult., aged 
eighty-two....The Mexican General Cortina, who has 
been cavorting along the Rio Grande for some time, has 
been arrested by Government troops....A two days’ 
rifle shooting contest for the Abercorn cpp was held at 
Dollymount. Mr. Edmond Johnson, of the Irish team, 
was the winner. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York City,—The Fifth Avenue Theatre closed 
for the season on June 28th. It reopens on August 5th, 
with the ‘* Vokes’ in a ‘“* Bunch of Cherries.” . . . 
Colonel Sellers will open the Fall season at the Union 
Square Theatre. . . . Miss Minnie Palmer is, organizing a 
troupe fora provincial tour. ... Miss Clara Morris sailed 
for Europe on June 26th... . ‘*Chilperic’’ takes the 
place of ‘‘ Girofli:-Girofla’’ at Robinson’s Hall on July 
5th. . . . Gilmore’s Garden 1s daily gaining in popu- 
larity as the most delightful place in the city to while 
away the evening hours... . John Brougham is to 
make his rentreée upon the stage of the Fifth Avenue 
next season, which will be an extremely pleasing event, 

. Itis stated that Miss Louise Hibbet will accompany 
Barry Sullivan to this city. . . . Theodore Thomas’s 
concerts at the Central Park Garden are as delightful as 
ever, and visitors to the Park remain long enough to 
hear his famous orchestra. . . . Mile. Tietjens is to re- 
ceive £200, gold, for each of her one hundred concerts 
in the United States, besides all expenses for herself and 
four companions. 

ProvinciaAL.—Frank Mayo is playing “Davy Crock- 
ett’ in the towns of Northern New York... . The 
Susan Denin Combination are on a tour through Illinois. 

. Rose Massey opened at the Boston Museum on 
June 2ist.... Stuart Robson is playing at the 
Howard Atheneum, Boston. . . . Dion Boucicauit and 
H. J. Montague were entertained by the California Club, 
San Francisco, on June 19th. . . . Miss Margaret B. 
Moore, who has achieved much success as a dramatic 
reader, is engaged for a series of recitations at Long 
Branch and Newport this Summer. She has received 
flatftring inducements to return to the stage, but: will 
continue, for another season at least, to give readings 
before associations, . . . C. W. Couldock had a compli- 
mentary benefit given him at Toronto on June 28th. 
Montague is playing acceptably in San Francisco. .. . 
Mrs. Belle-Howett, who broke her arm while playing in 
** Round the Clock ’’ in Boston, has recovered, and will 
soon begin an engagement at Fox’s, Philadelphia, in her 
original burlesque of ‘Little Red Riding Hood.” . . . 
An infantile opera bouffe company has been giving “Ia 
Grande Duchesse”’ in San Francisco, the prima donna 
being but eight years of age. 


Forrign.—The recent performance of Madame Judi¢® 
in St. Petersburg was particularly remunerative to the 
great bouffe artist. She received 100,000 francs for @ 
six weeks’ engagement ; her benefit netted her about 
20,000 francs; she received presents valued at over 
100,000 francs, and made considerable by private 
soirées. . . . Dear little Rose Hersee, who was so pop- 
ular in this country, is a great favorite in London. The 
critics are praising her recent performance of Zerlina 
in ‘‘ Fra Diavolo.”’ . . . The Malian opera season closes 
in London on July 17th. ... The Covent Garden 
Promenade Concerts, under the conductorsbip of Signor 
Arditti, commence on August 7th. . . . It is positively 
stated in Milan that Stolz, Waldmann, Medini and 
Masini have signed a contract to sing in “ Aida” in 
Paris, from April 20th to June 20th, 1876. . . . Mlle. 
Zaré Thalberg has won fresh laurels by her rendition of 
the page Cherubino, in Mozart’s ‘‘Nozze di Figaro,’ at 
the Royal Italian Opera, London. . . . Herr Carl Krebs, 
the father of the accomplished pianiste, Mile. Marie 
Krebs, completed, on June lst, the twenty-fifth year of 
his service as capell-meister to the King of Saxony. 
Honors were paid him by the King, and by various 
public and private Societies in Dresden. . . . Liszt has 
returned to Weimar from visiting the’ King of Holland at 
Loo, His Majesty conferred. on the abbé the Com- 
mander’s Cross of the Order of the Iron Crown, and pre- 
sented him with a writing-desk valued at 25,000 marks. 
. . . M. Stephen Heller has received from the King 
of Portugal the Cross of Chevalier pf the Order of 
Christ. . . . Mr. Tennyson’s new drama is to be pro- 
duced, so they say, at the Lyceum Theatre, with Mr. 
Irving and Mrs. Crowe (Miss Kate Bateman) in the prin- 
cipal characters. The first representation will take place 
immediately after the production of ‘‘Macbeth.”?.. . 
Aimée gave a benefit for poor sailors, on board the Percire, 
on her way over to France, and netted 2,500 francs. 
. . « Mrs. Scott-Siddons has been giving readings 
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MURMURS. 
BY 
BR. S&S. SRERCR. 


OME murmur when their sky is clear 
K And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 
And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s good mercy gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied; 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made. 


Redeemed by Love. 


By THe Aurnor or ‘“ Dora TnoRrNE,” “Tag Mys- 
TERY OF THE HoLiy Tree,” “ Toe SHADOW 
OF A Sin,” Erc. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—(CONTINUED). 


66 ILL you tell me why? You do not reject 
me because I am poor—you are too no- 
ble to care for wealth. It is not be- 
cause I am a soldier, with nothing to 

offer you but a loving heart. It is not for these 

things. Why do you reject me, Pauline ?* 

‘*No, you are right; it is not far any of those rea- 
sons; they would never prevent my heing your 
wife if I loved you.”’ 

‘Then why can you not love me?” he persisted. 

“For many reasons. You are not at all the 
style of man | could love. How can you doubt me? 
Here you are wooing me, asking me to be your wife, 
offering me your love, and my hand does not 
tremble, my heart does not beat; your words give 
me no pleasure, only pain; I am conscious of no- 
thing but a wish to end the interview. That is not 
Joye, is it, Oaptain Langton?” 

‘* But in time,’’ he pleaded ; ‘‘ could you not learn 
to care for me in time?”’ 

“No, I am quite sure. You must not think I 
speak to pain you, but indeed you are the last man 
living with whom I could fall in love, or whom I 
could marry. If you were, as you say, a king, and 
came to me with a crown to offer, it would make 
no difference. It is better, as I am sure you will 
agree, to speak plainly.” 

Even in the moonlight she saw how white his 
face had grown, and what a sudden shadow of 
despair had come into his eyes. He stood silent 
for some minutes. 

‘‘ You have unnerved me,” he said, slowly, “‘ but, 
Pauline, there is something else for you to hear. 
You must listen to me for your own sake,’ he 
added; and then Aubrey Langton’s face flushed, 
his lips grew dry and hot, his breath came in short 
quick gasps—he had played a manly part, but now 
he felt that what he had to say would sound like a 
threat, 

He did not know how to begin, and she was 
looking at him with those dark, calm eyes of hers, 
with that new light of pity on her face. 

* ‘*Pauline,’’ he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ Sir Oswald wishes 

for this marriage. Oh, spare me—love me—be 

mine, because of the great love I bear you!”’ 

“‘T cannot,’’ she returned; ‘‘in my eyes it is a 
crime to marry without love. What you have to 
say of Sir Oswald say quickly.”’ 

‘But you will hate me for it,’’ he said. 

“No, I will not be so unjust as to blame you for 
Sir Oswald’s faults.” 

“He wishes us to marry; he is not only willing, 
but it would give him more pleasure than anything 
else on earth; and he says—do not blame me, 
Pauline—that if you consent he will make you mis- 
tress of Darrell Court, and all its rich revenues.” 

She laughed—the pity died from her face, the 
hard expression came back. 

‘*He must do that in any case,” she said, haugh- 
tily. ‘‘l ama Darrell; he would not dare to pass 
me by.”’ 

‘Let me speak frankly to you, Pauline, for your 
own sake—your own sake, dear, as well as mine. 
You err—he is not so bound. Although the Darrell 
property has always descended from father to son, 
the entail was destroyed fifty years ago, and Sir 
Oswald is free to leave the property to whom he 
likes. There is only one imperative condition— 
whoever takes it must take with it the name of 
Darrell. Sir Oswald told me that much himself.” 

‘But he waquld not dare to pass me—a Darrell— 
by, and leave it to a stranger.” 

‘*Perhaps not; but, honestly, Pauline, he told 
me that you were eccentric—I know you are ador- 
able—and that he would not dare to leave Darrell 
Court to you unless you were married to some one 
in whom he felt confidence—and that some one, 
Pauline, is your humble slave here, who adores 
you. Listen, dear—I have not finished. He said 
nothing about leaving the Court to a stranger; but 
he did say that unless we were married he himself 
should marry.” 

She laughed mockingly. 

‘*T do not believe it,” she said. ‘If he had in- 
tended to marry, he would have done so years ago. 
That is merely a threat to frighten me; but I am 
not to be frightened. No Darrell was ever a 
coward—I will not be coerced. Even if I liked you, 
Captain Langton, I would not marry you after that 
threat.” 

He was growing desperate now. Great drops 
stood on his brow—his lips were so hot and so 
tremulous that he could hardly move them. 

‘Be reasonable, Pauline. Sir Oswald meant what 
he said. He will most certainly marry, and, when 
you see yourself deprived of this rich inheritance, 
you will hate your folly—hate and detest it.” 

“T would not purchase twenty Darrell Courts at 
the price of matrying a man I do not like,” she 
said, proudly. 

** You think it an idle threat—it is not so. Sir 
Oswald meant it in all truth. Oh, Pauline, love, 
riches, position, wealth, honor—all lie before you; 
will you willfully reject them?” 

*T should consider it dishonor to marry you for 
the sake of winning Darrell Court, and [ will not 
do it. It will be mine without that: and, if not, I 
would rather a thousand times go without it than 
pay the price named, and you may tell Sir Os- 
wald so.” 

There was no more pity—no more tenderness in 
the beautiful face. It was all aglow with scorn, 
lighted with pride, flushed with contempt. The 
spell of the sweet moonlight was broken—the Dar- 
rell spirit was aroused—the fiery Darrell spirit was 
all ablaze. 

He felt angry enough to leave her at that mo- 
ment and never fook upon her again; but his 
position was so terrible, and he had so much at 
stake. He humbled himself again and again—he 
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entreated her in such wild, passionate tones, as 
must have touched one less proud. 

‘“*l am a desperate man, Pauline,’’ he cried, at 
last; ‘‘and I pray you, for heaven’s sake, do not 
drive me to despair.” 

But no words of his had power to move her; 
there was nothing but scorn in the beautiful face, 
nothing but scorn in the willful, passionate heart. 

“Sir Oswald should have known better than to 
use threats to a Darrell !’’ she said, with a flash of 
her dark eyes; and not the least impression could 
Aubrey Langton make upon her. 

He was silent at last in sheer déspair. It was all 
over; he had no more hope. Life had never held 
such a brilliant chance for any man, dnd now it 
was utterly lost. Instead of wealth, luxury, hap- 
piness, there was nothing before him but disgrace. 
He could almost have cursed her as she stood there 
in the moonlight before him. A deep groan, one of 
utter, uncontrollable anguish, escaped his lips. She 
went nearer to him, and started back in wonder at 
the white, settled despair on his face. 

“Captain Langton,’”’ she said, quietly, ‘I am 
sorry—I am indeed sorry—that you feel this so 
keenly. Let me comfort you.” 

He appealed to her again more passionately than 
ever, but she interrupted him. 

‘* You mistake me,’’ she said; ‘‘ I am grieved to 
see you suffer, but I have no thought of altering my 
mind. Let me tell you, once and for all, I would 
rather die than marry you, because I have neither 
liking nor respect for you; but your sorrow I can- 
not but feel for.’’ 

‘“‘You have ruined me,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘ and 
the ourse of a broken-hearted man will rest upon 

ou,’ 
we I do not think the Darrells are very frightened 
at curses,” she retorted; and then, in all the 
magnificence of her shining gems and golden-hued 
dress, she swept from the spot. 

Yes, he was ruined, desperate. Half an hour 
since, entering that conservatory, he had wondered 
whether he should leave it a happy, prosperous 
man. He knew now that there was nothing but 
blank, awful despair, ruin and shame, before him. 
He had lost her, too, and love and hate fought 
fiercely in his heart. He buried his face in his 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

A ruined man! Was ever so splendid a chance 
lost? It drove him mad to think of it! All was 
due to the willful caprice of a willful girl, 

Then he remembered that time was passing, and 
that he must tell Sir Oswold that he had failed— 
utterly, ignominiously failed. He went back to the 
ballroom and saw the baronet standing in the 
centre of a group of gentlemen. He looked 
anxiously at the captain, and at his approach the 
little group fell back, leaving them alone. 

‘* What news, Aubrey ?”’ asked Sir Oswald. 

“The worst that I can possibly bring. 
would not even hear of it.’’ i 

‘And you think that there is no hope either now 
or at any future time ?”’ 

‘“‘T am, unfortunately, sure of it. She told me in 
plain words that she would rather die than marry 
me, and she laughed at your threats.”’ 

Sir Oswald’s face flushed; he turned away 
haughtily. 

‘“‘The consequences be on her own head!” he 
said, as he moved away. ‘I shall make Elinor 
Rocheford an offer to-night,’* he added to himself. 

The captain was in no mood for dancing; the 
music and light had lost all their charms. The 
strains of a beautiful German waltz filled the ball- 
room. Looking round, he saw Pauline Darrell, in 
all the sheen of her jewels and the splendor of her 
golden-hued dress, waltzing with Lord Lorrimer. 
Her beautiful face was radiant; she had evidently 
forgotten ali about him and the threat that was to 
disinherit her. 

Sir Oswald saw her, too, as he was searching for 
Elinor—saw her radiant, triumphant, and queenly 
—and almost hated her for the grand dower of 
loveliness that would never now enhance the 
grandeur of the Darrells. He found Elinor Roche- 
ford with Lady Hampton. She had been hoping 
that the captain would ask her to dance again. 
She looked towards him with a faint smile, but was 
recalled to order by a gesture from Lady Hampton. 

Sir Oswald, with a low bow, asked if Miss Roche- 
ford would like a promenade through the rooms. 
She would fain have said ‘‘ No,’’ but one look from 
her aunt was sufficienf. She rose in her quiet, 
graceful way, and accompanied him. 

They walked to what was called the white draw- 
ing-room, and there, standing before a magnificent 
Murillo, the gem of the Darrell collection, Sir 
Oswald Darrell made Elinor Rocheford a quiet offer 
of his hand and fortune. 

Just as quietly she accepted it; there was no 
blushing, no trembling, no shrinking. He asked 
her to be Lady Darrell, and she consented. There 
was very little said of love, although his wooin 
was chivalrous and deferential. He had secure 
his object—won a fair young wife for himself, and 
— the proud, defiant, willful girl who had 
aughed at his threats. After some little time he 
led his fair companion back to Lady Hampton. 

‘* Miss Rocheford has done me very great honor,” 
he said ; ‘‘ she has consented to be my wife. I will 
give myself the pleasure of waiting upon you 
to-morrow, Lady Hampton, when I shall venture to 
ask for a happy and speedy conclusion to my suit.” 

Lady Hampton with a gentle movement of her 
fan, intended to express emotion, murmured a few 
words, and the interview was ended. 

‘‘T congratulate you, Elinor,’ she said. ‘ You 
have secured a splendid position; no girl in Eng- 
land could have done better.” 

‘* Yes,’’ returned Elinor Rocheford, ‘‘I ought to 
be ticketed, ‘Sold to advantage’;’’ and that was 
the only bitter thing the young girl ever said of her 
brilliant marriage. 

Of course Lady Hampton told the delightful 
news to a few of her dearest friends; and these, 
watching Pauline Darrell that night in the splendor 
of her grand young beauty, the sheen ofher jewels, 
and the glitter of her rich amber dress, knew that 
her reign was ended, her chance of the inheritance 
gone. 


She 


CHAPTER XIX. 


66 wort do not leave us, Miss Hastings; I wish 

j you to hear what J have to say to my niece, 
if you will consent to remain;’’ and Sir Oswald 
placed a chair for the gentle, amiable lady, who 
was so fearful of coming harm to her willful pupil. 

Miss Hastings took it, and looked apprehensivel 
at the baronet. It was the morning after the ball, 
and Sir Oswald had sent to request the presence of 
both ladies in the library. 

Pauline looked fresh and brilliant; fatigue had 
not affected her. She had taken more pains than 
usual with her toilet; her dress was a plain yet 
handsome morning costume. There was not a 
trace of fear on her countenance ; the threats ofthe 
previous night had made no impression upon her. 
ee looked calmly at Sir Oswald's flushed, agitated 
ace. 

‘Pray be seated, Miss Darrell,’’ he said; “it is 
you especially whom I wish to see.”’ 

Pauline took a chair and looked at him with an 
air of great attention. Sir Oswald turned the 
diamond ring on his finger. 
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* Am I to understand, Miss Darrell,”’ he asked. 
** that you refused Captain Langton last evening ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she replied, distinctly. 

‘Will you permit me to ask why?” he continued. 

** Because I do not love him, Sir Oswald. I may 


“even go further, and say I do not respect him.” 


‘* Yet he is a gentleman by birth and education, 
handsome, most agreeable in manner, devoted to 
to you, and my friend.’’ 

“T do not love him,’’ she said again; ‘‘and the 
Darrells are too true a race to marry without love.”’ 

The allusion to his rdce pleased the baronet, in 
spite of his anger. 

“Did Captain Langton give you to understand 
the alternative?’ asked Sir Oswald. ‘ Did he tell 
you my résolve in case you should refuse him?” 

She laughed a clear, ringing, laugh, in which 
there was a slight tinge of mockery. Slight though 
it was, Sir Oswald's face flushed hotly as he heard it. 

‘He told me that you would disinherit me if I did 
not marry him; but I told him you would never 
ignore the claim of the last of the living Darrells— 
you would not pass me over and make a stranger 
your heir.”’ 

‘* But did he tell you my intentions if you refused 
him?” 

Again came the musical laugh that seemed to 
irritate Sir Oswald so greatly. 

‘‘He talked some nonsense about your marry- 
ing,’’ said Pauline ; ‘‘ but that of course I did not 
believe.”’ . 

‘** And why did you not believe it, Miss Darrell ?”’ 

“ Because | thought if you had wished to marry 
you would have married before this,”’ she replied. 

“And you think,” he said, his face pale with 
passion, “ that a may do as you like—that your 
contempt for all proper laws, your willful caprice, 
your unendurable pride, are to rule every one? 
You are mistaken, Miss Darrell. If you had con- 
sented to marry Aubrey Langton, I would have 
made you my heiress, because I should have known 
that you were in safe hands, under proper guidance ; 
as it is—as you have refused in every instance 
to obey me, as you have persisted in ignoring 
every wish of mine—it is time we came to a proper 
understanding. I beg to announce to you the fact 
that I am to be married—that | have offered my 
hand and heart to a lady who is as gentle as you 
are the reverse.” 

A dread silence followed the words; Pauline bore 
the blow like a true Darrell, never flinching, never 
showing the least dismay. After a time she raised 
her dark, proud eyes to his face. 

“If your marriage is for your happiness, I wish 
you joy,” she said, simply. 

“There is no doubt but that it will add greatly to 
my happiness,’’ he put in, shortly. 

‘* At the same time,”’ resumed Paulipe, ‘‘1 must 
tell you frankly that I do not think you have used 
me well. You told me when I came here that I was 
to be heiress of Darrel! Court. I have grown to 
love it, I have shaped my life in accordance with 
what youu said to me, and I do not think it fair that 
you should change your intentions.” 

**You have persistently defied me,’’ returned 
the baronet; ‘‘ you have preferred your least 
caprice to my wish; and now you must reap your 
reward. Had you been dutiful, obedient, submissive, 
you have might have made yourself very dear to 
me. Pray listen.’”’ He raised his fine white hand 
with a gesture that demanded silence. ‘* My mar- 
riage need not make any difference as regards your 
residence here. As you say, you are a Darrell, and 
my niece, so your home is here; and, unless you 
make yourself intolerable, you shall always have a 
home suitable to your position. But, as I can 
never hope that you will prove an agreeable com- 
panion to the lady who honors me by becoming my 
wife, I should be grateful to Miss Hastings if she 
would remain with you.” 

Miss Hastings bowed her head; she was too 
deeply grieved for words. 

‘Tt is my wish that you retain your present suite 
of rooms,’”’ continued Sir Oswald; ‘‘ and Lady 
Darrell, when she comes, will, I am sure, try to 
make everything pleasant for you. I have no more 
to say. As for expressing my regret for the part 
— have acted towards my young friend, Aubrey 

angton, it is useless—we willlet the matter drop.” 

All the Darrell pride and passion had been slowly 
gathering in Pauline’s heart; a torrent of burning 
words rose to her lips. . 

‘“‘Tf you wish to marry, Sir Oswald,’’ she said, 
* you havea perfect right to do so—no one can gain- 
say that ; but Isay you have neither acted justly nor 
fairly to me. As for the stranger you would bring 
to rule over me, I shalt hate her, and I will be 
revenged on her. 1 shall tell her that she is taking 
my place; I shall speak my mind gem 4 to her ; 
and, if she chooses to marry you, to help you to 
punish me, she shall take the consequences.’ 

Sir Oswald laughed. 

“T might be alarmed by such a melodramatic 
outburst,’’ he said, ‘“‘ but that I know you are quite 
ei and with a profound bow to Miss 

astings, Sir Oswald quitted the library. 

Then Pauline’s anger burst torth; she grew white 
with rage. 

‘*T have not been fairly used !’’ she cried. ‘ He 
told me Darrell Court was to be mine. My heart 
has grown to love it; I love it better than I love 
anything living.” 

Miss Hastings, like a sensible woman, refrained 
from saying anything on the subject—from remind- 
ing her that she had been warned time after time, 
and had only laughed at the warning. She tried to 
offer some soothing words, but the girl would not 
listen to them. Her heart and soul were in angry 
revolt. 

‘IT might have been a useful woman,” she said, 
suddenly, ‘if I had had this chance in life ; 1 might 
have been happy myself, and have made others 
happy. As it is, I swear that I will live only for 
vengeance.” 

‘ She raised her beautiful white arm and jeweled 
and. 

‘Listen to me,’’ she said; ‘I will live for 
vengeance—not on Sir Oswald—if he chooses to 
marry, let him—but I will first warn the woman he 
marries, and then, if she likes to come here as Lady 
Darrell, despite my warning, let her. I will take 
such vengeance on her as suits a Darrell—nothing 
commonplace—nothing in the way of poisoning— 
but such revenge as shall satisfy even me.” 

In vain Miss Hastings tried to soothe her, to calm 
her; the torrent of oy P= had their way. 

The she came over to Miss Hastings, and, placing 
her hand on her shoulder, asked : 

“Tell me, whom do you think is Sir Oswald go- 
ing to marry ?” 

“1 cannot imagine—unless it is Miss Rocheford.” 

‘*Elinor Rochetord—that mere child! Let her 
beware !”’ 


CHAPTER XxX. 


A SHORT period of calm fell upon Darrell Court. 

Miss Darrell’s passion seemed to have ex- 
hausted itself. . 

‘*T will never believe,” she said one day to Miss 
Hastings, ‘‘ that Sir Oswald meant what he said. 
I am beginning to think that it was merely a threat 
—the Darrells are all hot-tempered.”’ 

But Miss Hastings had heard more than she liked 
to tell her pupil, and she knew that what the 








baronet had said was not only quite true, but 
that preparations for the marriage had actuaily 
commenced. 

‘“‘T am afraid it was no threat, Pauline,” she_said, 
sadly. 

“Then let the newcomer beware,” said the girl, 
her face darkening. ‘‘ Whoever she may be, let 
her beware. I might have been a good woman, 
but this will make me a wicked one. I shall live 
only for revenge.” 

A change came over her. The improvement that 
Miss Hastings had so fondly noticed, and of which 
she had been so proud, died aavay. Pauline seemed 
no longer to take any interest in reading or study. 
She would sit for hours in gloomy, sullen silence, 
with an abstracted look on her face. What was 
passing in her mind no one knew. Miss Hastings 
would go to her, and try to rouse her; but Pauline 
grew impatient. 

“Do leave me in peace,”’ she would say; ‘‘ leave 
me to my own thoughts. I am framing my plans.’’ 

And the smile that came with the words filled 
poor Miss Hastings with terrible appreliensions as 
to the future of her strange, wi'lful pupil. 

The captain was still at the Court. He had had 
some vague idea of rushing off to London; but a 
letter from one of his most intimate friends warned 
him to keep out of the way until some arrangement 
could be made about his affairs. More than one 
angry creditor was waiting for him; indeed, the 
gallant captain had brought his affairs to such a 
pass that his appearance in London without either 
money or the hope of it would have been highly 
dangerous. 

He was desperate. Sir Oswald had hinted to him, 
since the failure of their plan, that he should not 
be forgotten in his will. He would have borrowed 
money from him but for that hint; but he did not 
care to risk the loss of many thousand pounds for 
the sake of fifteen hundred. 

Fifteen hundred—that was all he wanted. If he 
could have gone back to London the betrothed 
husband of Pauline Darrell, he could have borrowed 
as many thousands; but that chance was gone; 
and he could have cursed the girlish caprice that 
deprived him of so splendid a fortune. In his heart 
fierce love and fierce hatred warred together ; 
there were times when he felt that he loved Paul 
ine with a passion words could not describe; and 
at other times he hated her with something pa-sing 
common hate. They spoke but little; Miss Dar 
rell spent as much time as possible in her own 
rooms. Altogether the domestic atmosphere at 
Darrell Court had in it no sunshine; it was rather 
the brooding, sullen calm that comes before a 
storm. 

The day came when the Court was invaded by an 
army of workmen, when a suite of rooms was fitted 
up in the most superb style, and people began to 
talk of the coming change. Pauline Darrell kept 
so entirely aloof from all gossip, from all friends 
and visitors, that she was the last to hear on whom 
Sir Oswald’s choice had fallen. But one day the 
baronet gave a dinner-party at which the ladies of 
the house were present, and there was no mistak- 
ing the allusions made. 

Pauline Darrell’s face grew dark as she listened. 
So, then, the threat was to be carried out, and the 
grand old place she had learned to love with the 
deepest love of her heart was never to be hers! 
She gave no sign; the proud face was very pale, 
and the dark eyes had in them a scornful gleam, 
but no words passed her lips. 

Sir Oswald was radiant, he had never been in 
such high spirits; his friends had congratulated 
him, every one seemed to approve so highly of his 
resolution; a fair and gentle wife was ready for 
him—one so fair and gentle that it seemed to the 
vld man as though the lost love of his youth had 
returned to him. Who remembered the bitter, 
gnawing disappointment of the girl who had cared 
so little about making herself friends? 

The baronet was so delighted, and everything 
seemed so bright and smiling, that he resolved 
upon an act of unusual generosity. His guests 
went away early, and he retired to the library for 
a few minutes; the captain followed the ladies to 
the drawing-room, and, while pretending to read, 
sat watching Pauline’s face, and wondering how he 
was to pay his debts. 

To ask for the loan of fifteen hundred pounds 
would be to expose his affairs to Sir Oswald. He 
must confess that he had gambled on the turf and 
at play. If once the stately old baronet even sus- 

ected such a thing, there was no further hope of a 
egacy—the captain was quite sure of that. His 
anxiety was terrible, and it was all occasioned by 
that proud, willful girl, whose beautiful face was 
turned resolutely from him. . 

Sir Oswald entered the room with a smile upon 
his face, and, going up to Aubrey Langton, slipped 
a folded paper into his hands. 

‘‘Not a word of thanks,”’ he said; ‘‘if you thank 
me, | shall feel offended.” And Aubrey, opening 
the paper, found that it was a check for five hun- 
dred pounds. 

‘IT know what life in London costs,’ said Sir 
Oswald; ‘‘and you are my old friend’s son.’’ 

Five hundred pounds! He was compelled to 
look exceedingly grateful, but it was difficult. The 
gift was very welcome, but there was tlis great 
drawback attending it—it was not half sufficient to 
relieve him from his embarrassments, and it would 
quite prevent his asking Sir Oswald for a loan. He 
sighed deeply in his dire perplexity. 

Still smiling, the baronet went to the table where 
Pauline and Miss Hastings sat. He stood for some 
minutes looking at them. 

“*T must not let you hear the news of my good 
fortune from strangers,’ he said; “ it is only due. 
to you that I should inform you that in one month 
from to-day I — to have the honor and happi- 
ness of making Miss Elinor Rocheford my wife.”’ 

‘Miss Hastings, in a few cautious words, wished: 
him joy; Pauline’s white lips opened, but no. 
sound escaped them. Sir Oswald remained for 
some minutes talking to Miss Hastings, and then he 
crossed the room and rang the bell. 

‘* Pauline, my dearest child,’’ whispered the anx- 
ious governess. 

Miss Darrell looked at her with a terrible smile. 

“Tt would have been better for her,’’ she said, 
slowly, ‘‘ that she had never been born.” 

“ Pauline !” cried the governess. But she said no 
more, 
ae entered the room, to whom Sir Oswald: 
spoke. 

Oe GO to my study,” he said, ‘‘ and bring me a 
black ebony box that you will find locked in my 
writing-table. Here are the keys.” 

The man returned in a few minutes, bearing the: 
box in his hands. Sir Oswald took it to the table: 
where the lamps shone brightly. 

‘ Aubrey,”’ he said, ‘‘ will you come here? I have 
a commission for you.” 

Captain Langton followed him to the table, and: 
some remark about the fashion of the box drew the 
attention of all present to it. Sir Oswald raised the- 
lid, and produced a diamond ring. 

“You are going over to Audleigh Royal to-mor- 
row, Aubrey,” he said; ‘ will you leave this with: 
Stanford, the jeweler? I have chosen’a new set- 
ting for the stone. I wish to present it to Mise 
Hastings as a mark of deep gratitude ty her,” 
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Miss Hastings looked up in grateful wonder. Sir, placed thei under my pillow. I slept soundly all 
Oswald went on talking about the contents of the | night, and when I woke I found them there. Asl 


ebony box. He showed them many quaint treas- 
ures that it contained; amongst other things, he 
took out a roll of bank-notes. 

“That is not a very safe method of keeping 
money, Sir Oswald,’ said Miss Hastings. 

‘No, you are right,” he agreed. ‘ Simpson’s 
clerk paid it to me the other day; | was busy, and 
put it there until I had time to take the numbers of 
the notes.”’ 

‘*Do you keep notes without numbering them, 
Sir Oswald?” inquired Aubrey Langton. ‘ That 
seems to me a great risk.”’ 

“1 know it is not prudent; but there is no fear. I 
keep none but honest and faithful servants about 
me. I will take the numbers and send the notes to 
the bank to-morrow.” 

“Yet,” said Miss Hastings, quietly, ‘ it is better 
to keep temptation from servants.” 

‘* There is no fear,’”’ he returned. ‘‘ I always put 
= box away, and I sleep with my keys under my 
pillow. 

Sir Oswald gave Captain Langton a few direc- 
tions about the diamond, and then the ladies wlth- 
drew. 

“Sir Oswald,” said Captain Langton, “let me 
have a cigar with you to-night. I must not thank 
you; but, if you knew how grateful I feel—_ —”’ 

‘*T will put away the box first, and then we will 
have a glass of wine, Aubrey.” 

The baronet went to his study, and the captain to 
his room; but in a few minutes they met again, 
and Sir Oswald ordered a bottle of his choicest Ma- 
deira. ‘They sat talking for some time, and Sir 
Oswald told Aubrey all his plans—all that he in- 
tended todo. The young man listened, with envy 
and dissatisfaction burning in his heart. All these 

lans, these hopes, these prospects, might have 

een his but for the girl’s cruel caprice. 

They talked for more than an hour; and then Sir 
Oswald complained of feeling sleepy. 

‘‘The wine does not seem to have its usual flavor 
to-night,’’ he said; ‘‘there is something wrong with 
this bottle.”’ 

“T thought the same thing,’ observed Aubrey 
Langton; ‘‘ but I did not like to say so. I will bid 
you good-night, as you are tired. I shall ride over 
to Audleigh Royal early in the morning, so I may 
not be here for breakfast.” 

They shook hands and parted, Sir Oswald mur- 
muring something about his wine, and the captain 
feeling more desperate than ever. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


HE sun shone on Darrell Court; the warmth and 
brightness of the day were more than pleasant. 
The sunbeams fell on the stately trees, the brilliant 
flowers. There was deep silence in the mansion. 
Captain Langton had been gone some hours. Sir 
Oswald was in his study. Pauline sat with Miss 
Hastings under the shade of the cedar on the lawn. 
She had a book in her hands, but she had not 
turned a page. Miss Hastings would fain have said 
something to her about inattention; but there was 
a@ look in the girl’s face that frightened her—a 
proud, hard, cold look that she had never seen 
there before. 

Pauline Darrell was not herself that morniug. 
Miss Hastings had told her so several times. She 
had asked her again and again if she was ill—if she 
was tired—and she had answered, drearily, ‘‘ No.” 
Partly to cheer her, the governess had suggested 
that they should take their books under the shade 
of the cedar-tree, She had assented, wearily, 
without one gleam of animation. 

Out there in the sunlight Miss Hastings noticed 
how cold and white Pauline’s face was, with its 
hard, set look—there was a shadow in the dark 
eyes, and, unlike herself, she started at every 
sound. Miss Hastings watched her keenly. She 
evinced no displeasure at being so watched, but, 
the elder lady went up to her, and said, gently: 

** Pauline, you are surely either.ill or unhappy.” 

‘Tam neither—I am only thinking,’ she re- 
turned, impatiently. 

Then iy 4 thoughts must be very unpleasant 
ones—tell them to me. Nothing sends away un- 
pleasant ideas so soon as communicating them to 
others.” 

But Miss Darrell had evidently not heard the 
words ; she had relapsed into deep meditation, and 
Miss Hastings thought it better to leave her alone. 
Suddenly Pauline looked up. 

‘‘ Miss Hastings,” she said, ‘‘ I suppose a solemn 
promise, solemnly given, can never be broken?’ 

‘‘Tt never should be broken,” replied the gov- 
erness. ‘‘ Instances have,been known where people 
preferred death to breaking such a promise.” 

‘* Yes, such deaths have been known. I should 
imagine,’”’ commented Pauline, with a gleam of 
light on her face, ‘“‘ that no Darrell ever broke his 
or her word when it had been solemnly given.”’ 

‘*T should imagine not,” said Miss Hastings. But 
she had no clue to her pupil’s musings, or to the 
reason of her question. 

So the noonday shadows crept on. Purple- 
winged butterflies coquetted with the flowers, rest- 
ing on the golden breasts of the white lilies, and on 
the crimson leaves of the rose; busy bees mur- 
mured over the rich clover carnations; the birds 
sang sweet jubilant songs, and a gentle breeze 
stirred faintly the leaves on the trees. For once 
Pauline Darrell seemed blind to the warm, sweet 
Summer beauty—it lay unheeded before her. 

Miss Hastings saw Sir Oswald coming towards 
ag a murmur of surprise came from her 
ips. 

Mi Pauline,” she said, ‘‘ look at Sir Oswald—how 
ill he seems! I am afraid something is wrong.”’ 

jew drew near to them, evidently deeply agi- 
tated. 

‘‘T am glad to find you here, Miss Hastings,’’ he 
said; ‘‘Iamintrouble. Nay, Pauline, do not go; 
my trouble should be yours.” 

For the girl had risen with an air of proud weari- 
ness, intending to leave them together. At his 
words—the kindest lie had spoken to her for some 
time—she took her seat again; but the haughty, 
listless manner did not change. 

“T am nearly sixty years of age,’’ said Sir 
Oswald, “and this is the first time such a trouble 
has come to me. Miss Hastings, do you remember 
that conversation of ours last night, over that roll 
of notes in the ebony box?” 

‘IT remember it perfectly, Sir Oswald.” 

‘‘T went this morning to take them from the box, 
to number them and send them to the bank, and I 
could not find them—they were gone.” 

“‘Gone !”’ repeated Miss Hastings. ‘‘ It is impos- 
sible ! You must be mistaken ; you must have over- 
looked them. What did they amount to?” 

“‘ Exactly one thousand pounds,” he replied. “1 
cannot understand it. You saw me replace the 
notes in the box ?”’ 

“T did; I watched you. You placed them in 
one corner. I could put my finger on the place,” 
said Miss Hastings. 

“JT locked the box and carried it with my own 
hands to my study. I placed it in the drawer of my 
writing-table, and locked that. I never parted with 


tell you, I have been to the box, and the notes are 
gone. I cannot understand it, for I do not see any 
indication of a theft, and yet | have been robbed.” 
Miss Hastings looked very thoughtful. 
“You have certainly been robbed,’ she said. 
‘‘ Are you sure the keys have never left your pos- 
session ?”’ 
‘* Never for one single moment,” he replied. 
‘« Has any one in the house duplicate keys?’’ she 
asked. 
“No. I bought the box years ago, in Venice ; 
it has a peculiar lock—there is not one in England 
like it.” 
“It is very strange,’ said Miss Hastings. ‘‘A 
thousand pounds is no trifle to lose.” 

-auline Darrell, her face turned to the flowers, 
uttered no word. 

“You might show some little interest, Pauline,”’ 
said her uncle, sharply; ‘‘you might have the 
grace to affect it, even if you do not feel it.”’ 

‘‘T am very sorry indeed,”’ she returned, coldly. 
“Tam grieved that you have had such a loss,” 

“Sir Oswald looked pacified. 

‘‘ It is not so much the loss of the actual money 
that has grieved me,” he said; ‘‘ I shall not feel it. 
But I am distressed to think there should be a thief 
among the people I have loved and trusted.”’ 

“What a solemn council!’’ interrupted the 
cheery voice of Aubrey Langton. ‘‘ What gloomy 
conspirators !”” 

Sir Oswald looked up with an air of great relief. 
‘‘Tam so glad you are come, Aubrey; you can 
advise me what to do.”? And the baronet told the 
story of his loss. 

Captain Langton was shocked, amazed; he 
asked a hundred questions, and then suggested 
that they should drive over to Audleigh Royal and 
place the affair in the hands of the chief inspector 
of police. 

“* You said you had not taken the numbers of the 
notes— I fear it will be difficult to trace them,’’ he 
said, regretfuiiy. ‘‘ What a strange, mysterious 
robbery! Is there any one you suspect, Sir 
Cswald?” 

No; in all the world there was not one that the 
loyal old man suspected of robbing him. 

‘* My servants have always been to me like faith- 
ful old friends,’’ he said, sadly; ‘‘ there.is not one 
among them who would hold out his hand to steal 
from me. 

Captain Langton suggested that, before going to 
Audleigh Royal, they should search the library. 
‘““You may have made some mistake, sir,’ he 
said. ‘‘ You were tired last night, and it is just 
possible that you may have put the money some- 
where else, and do notremember it.” 

‘‘We will go at once,”’ decided Sir Oswald. 

Miss Hastings wished them success; but the 
proud face directed towards the flowers was never 
turned to them. The pale lips were never unclosed. 
to utter one word. 

After the gentlemen had left them, Miss Hastings 
began to speak eagerly of the loss. Pauline raised 
her head with a proud gesture. 

‘‘T have heard enough,’ she said. ‘I do not 
wish to hear one word more.” 

The robbery created a great sensation; inspect- 
ors came from Audleigh Royal, and a detective 
from Scotland Yard, but no one could throw the 
least light upon the subject. The notes could not 
be traced; they had been paid in from different 
sources, and no one had kept a list of the numbers. 
Even the detectives seemed puzzled. Sir Oswald 
had locked up the notes in the box at night, he had 
kept the keys in his own possession, and he had 
found in the morning that the box was still locked 
and the notes were gone. It was a nine days’ won- 
der. Captain Langton gave all the help he conld, 
but, as all search seemed useless and hopeless, it 
was abandoned after a time, and at the end of the 
week Captain Langton was summoned to London, 
and all hope of solving the mystery was relin- 


quished. (To be continued.) 








THIRD ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE 
HARLEM ROWING ASSOCIATION. 


HE popularity of boating is well established by 

the number of rowing-clubs that annually 
spring into existence throughout the country. No 
longer is the invigorating sport confined to those 
born and bred by the water’s side. For the en- 
couraging stimulus given to aquatics of late the 
fullest measure of credit is due to our Universities. 
There is now scarcely a town in the country, with 
a pond big enough to drown a litter of cats in, that 
has not its boat-club, and from the fact that the 
baby of the period takes more kindly to the bath 
than its parents did, it is evident that our young- 
sters are now born with as much of a disposition 
to participate in a regatta as to lead offin a match 
of measles. 

The Harlem River has of late years become the 
home of New York boat-clubs, and the interesting 
contest of June 26th, although late in the season 
for a Spring race, exhibits the devotion of our 
young men to the use of the ash. 

Along the shores of the river, from the Third 
Avenue bridge to the railroad bridge, are located 
the floating-houses of the Athletic, Atalanta, Co- 
lumbia College, Dauntless, Harlem, Gramercy, Nas- 
sau, Nautilus and New York Rowing Clubs. These 
organizations compose the Harlem Regatta Asso- 
ciation, which was formed in 1873. It was the 
original intention of the members to give two or 
more regattas each year; a Spring regatta for 
clubs themselves, and others, open to ‘‘all comers”’ ; 
but none of the latter have as yet been held. 

In the regatta of the 26th ult. there were not as 
many of the pairs and fours as were anticipated. 
The singles, however, presented a strong array ofthe 
most prominent scullers in the country. Curtis 
and Yates, the famous Western scullers of the 
Athletic Club; Bainbridge, also an Athletic ; Wil- 
bur Bacon, oue of the best oars on the river, from 
+ the New York Rowing Club; and Charles Court- 
ney, of the Nautilus Club, the present champion 
sculler of the State. Owing to illness, Courtney 
was not able to row, but hopes were entertained 
up to the last moment that he would be able to 

et in his shell; yet the fates ordered it otherwise. 

ad Courtney rowed, he, in all probability, would 
have had possession of the “‘ diamond sculls’ for 
the coming year. As it is, Bainbridge succeeded 
in wresting them from W. B. Curtis, who has held 
them for the past two years. The pair-oared race 
of the Association was won very pluckily by the 
Nassau Club, against the Athletic pair, and the 
Athletic four succeeded in carrying off the four- 
oared prize triumphantly, though the Harlem four 
made a bold effort to secure a victory. 

The following are the names of the present offi- 
cers of the Association: H. G. Meeker, Esq., 
Athletic Club, President; Francis M. Scott, New 
York Rowing Club, Vice-President; Richard Ne- 
ville, Nautilus Club, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Executive Board: Messrs. Meeker, Scott, Neville, 


DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


{—_— link was welded to the chain of re- 
conciliation at Yalé College on the 30th of June, 
when Governor Chamberlain of South Carolina de- 
livered, by special invitation, an address before the 
Law School. It will be remembered that, during the 
campaign in which he was elected, many promises 
were made by himself and his recognized support- 
ers, that, if elected, he would inaugurate an era of 
reform in all public matters, and endeavor to 
rescue the State from the chaos in which Governor 
Moses left it. Since his election his administration 
has been marked by features that have raised for 
him hosts of friends of all political complexions. 
The News and Courier of Charleston—never given 
to indiscriminate praise—reviews at considerable 
length his pledges and subsequent action. It had 
opposed his election with respectful vigor, but 
alter particularizing his official labors, it says: 
* Governor Chamberlain, therefore, richly deserves 
the confidence ot the people of this State. The 
people of South Carolina, who have all at stake, 
who see and hear what persons outside of the 
State cannot know, are sati-fied of Governor 
Chamberlain’s honesty. They believe in him, as 
weli they may!” 

To redeem his pledges it was necessary for the 
Governor to cut adrift from the Republican faction 
that had ruled and ruined so long. Anything 
short of this would have made his words a bitter 
mockery. At the same time to do this was to 
** go back”? on those who felt especial delight in 
counting themselves among his friends. As soon 
as he assumed the actual management of the State, 
he began acting upon the promises in his inaugural 
address, and with a result that justified the above 
expressions from the chief journal of Charleston, 

Governor Chamberlain was born in West Brook- 
field, Worcester County, Mass,, June 23d, 1837. 
His student life began in the common schoo} of his 
native place, was continued at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and the Worcester High School, and con- 
cluded at Yale and Harvard, graduating from the 
former in 1862, and from the Law School of the 
latter in 1863. Laying aside his Coke and Black- 
stone, he enlisted in the Federal army, and served 
to the close of the war, in the States of Virginia, 
Maryland, and ‘Texas. 

In December, 1865, he settled near Charleston, 

S. C., and began devoting himself to cotton-plant- 
ing. ‘Two years later he was called into political 
lite by election to the Constitutional Convention. 
Upon the adoption of the new Constitution, in 
April, 1868, he was elected Attorney-General, a 
position he filled for four years, At the close ofhis 
term of office he retired to private life, and began 
practicing law both in Charleston and Columbia. 
In September, 1874, he was nominated by the 
regular Republican Convention for Governor; was 
elected in November by a majority of 11,000 votes, 
and inaugurated December Ist. 

As alawyer, Governor Chamberlain ranks among 
the foremost in his profession. Reverdy Johnson 
once paid him the following high compliment: ‘If 
he pursues his profession as he has commenced it, 
it will place him, if he is not already there,at the very 
head of the protession which even now he adorns.’ 

Governor Chamberlain is a close student, a ripe 
scholar, an able debater and eloquent speaker. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


NEITHER GREAT BRITAIN NOR GERMANY will be re- 
presented at the International Geographical Society at 
Paris. 

Dr. Moun is to start off on an expedition for the ex- 
ploration of the sea between Iceland, the Faroe Islands, 
Spitzbergen, and Jan Mayen, under the direction of the 
Norwegian Government. 


M. LaBouLaYE, who is a Professor in the College of 
France, as well as a member of the National Assembly, 
presented a strong request in the latter body for the 
establishment of Free Universities. 


CHARLES CLIFTON, an American engineer, but native 
of Yorkshire, England, bequeathed a large amount of 
his fortune to Owens College, at Manchester, and the 
first installment of $57,000 has been received. 


A NEW STATION FOR TROPICAL PLANTS has been estab- 
lished at the Isles d’Hy¢res, so that delicate shrubs in- 
tended for the Jardin d’Acclimatation, Paris, may have 
a brief intermediate culture between a hot and a cold 
atmosphere. 


THe Paris ACADEMY OF SCIENCES report that the ex- 
penses of the Transit of Venus Expeditions exceeded the 
Government grant by 80,000 francs, and proposes to 
donate its valuable instruments rather than ask a fur- 
ther appropriation. 


M. Wat.on, the French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, in discussing the next electoral law, demanded that 
the Assembly should consider ignorance a disqualifica- 
tion, and that any elector who cannot read and write 
should not be eligible to vote. 


M. Err DE Beaumont left a library containing a num- 
ber of valuable scientific books, which his nephew and 
heir has presented to the Geological Survey of France, of 
which his uncle was Director. The grant includes 
more than 2,000 volumes relating to geology, and 600 
maps. 

A Society has been formed in Belgium for the sys- 
tematic exploration of the North Sea. The expenses are 
to be met by annual subscriptions of fifteen francs, and 
all the members will have access to the grand collection 
that is anticipated. Duplicate specimens, not required 
for the museum, will be sold. 


Tae MonicrpaL Counci, or Paris has appointed a 
commission to devise means of rendering the Seine navi- 
gable from Rouen to the Capital; and the Councils of 
Lyons and Marseilles are considering a project to con- 
nect the latter city with the Rhone by a canal of suffi- 
cient size to permit the passage of large vessels. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF BADEN has ordered Dr. Knop to 
make a thorough examination into the phenomena of 
the disappearance of the water of the Danube in the 
vicinity of the Immendingen. A marked result of this 
strange feature is said to be the small river Aach, which 
empties into the Rhine, after passing through Lake 
Constance. 

A SusstTiTuTE For LeatHER has been devised which, 
as regards bookbinding at least, promises to be of the 
greatest utility. It is pressed felt made of long fibre, 
and embossed by a stereotype mold taken from a real 
skin.* The new substance is waterproof, is stronger than 
any but the best morocco, and costs about an eighth of 
the genuine artcile. 


GERMANY HAS GIVEN ANOTHER SiGn of her ambition to 
become a great maritime power. A central magitime 
observatory is to be established at Hamburgh, on the 
British model, in connection with a number of sub- 
stations. The new Empire has also, of late, devoted 
great attention to the improvement of the mercantile 
marine. It was anxiety for the good name of the trad- 
ing vessels which called forth the recent declaration from 
Berlin that the German Government would conduct an 
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Knapp, Brown, Peckwell and Atkinson. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Bryant’s connection 
with the Evening Post was celebraied by moving the 
paper into its new home on Broadway and Fulton 
Street. 


THREE young ladies, Eliza Baker, Alice Beltham and 
Annie Wallis, students at the Girton College for Women, 
Cambridge, England, were duly qualified to receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, the poet laureate of England, whose 
drama ‘‘Queen Mary” is now attracting very general 
reading, took the Chancellor’s medal for an English 
poem, his ‘“‘Timbuctoo,’’ when but nineteen years of 
age. 

Hon. Corneuius A. Logan, United States Minister to 
Chili, and arbitrator between that country and Peru in 
a recent difficulty about the treaty of alliance against 
Spain, was the M. W. Grand Sire of the Grand Lodge, 
U. 8. 1.0.0.F. when he received his appointment. He 
was the choice of both countries, and his decision was 
in fayor of Chili, to the amount of $1,130,000. 


Proressor Max MuLier, who is now engaged in 
translating into European languages all the standard 
Bibles of the Orient, holds the first professorship ever 
founded at Oxford by the University Corporation itself 
It is officially known as the ‘‘ Chair of Comparative Phi- 
lology,” and was founded in 1868. He is in the fitty- 
second year of his age, and resembles a Church of 
England clergyman. 


ProrLe wonder why the Khédive has appointed so 
many Americans to important positionsin hisarmy. It is 
well-known that he does not possess the liveliest affection 
for the Sultan; at the same time there are unpleasant 
complications between himself and son, and those from 
whom he has wrested the succession. These facts 
created a necessity for having in the most responsible 
positions men in whom he could implicitly tryst, and 
knowing that other foreigners would be cogtrojled by 
national feelings in the event of an attack upon Egypt, 
he regards Americans as the most available supporters. 


Moncurk PD. Corway, the very entertaining Londog 
coyrespoydent of the Cincinnati Commercial, and whom 
we shall soon have the gratification of greeting personally, 
is a native of Stafford County, Va., and in the neighbor 
hood of forty-three years of age. He mastered two pro 
fessions, the legal and the clerical; buat he was sg 
opposed to the institution of slavery, and had such @ 
forcible manner of expressing his sentiments, that he 
betook himself to England in 1863. He has been a very 
voluminous author, and enjoys an enviable reputation. 
He is a member of the Anthropological Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and besides contributing regularly 
to American popular magazines, his name is familiar 
to the readers of the leading European periodicals. 


Wuitk all sections of the country are urging the 
claims of Messrs. Cox, Wood, Randall and Beck for the 
Speakership of the Forty-fourth Congress, the South is 
putting forward candidates for the Clerkship. The most 
prominent names that have been mentioned in this con- 
nection are A. D. Banks of Mississippi, and Albert R. 
Lamar of Georgia. Mr. Banks was an editor for many 
years previous to the war, and in 1855 was nominated 
for the Clerkship, but his youth defeated him. During 
the Rebellion he served on the staff of General Joseph 
E. Johnston, holding the rank of major. He enjoys an 
excellent reputation as a scholar, politician and gentle- 
man. Mr. Lamar was also an editor before the war, 
and throughout that struggle he held the Clerkship of 
the Confederate Congress. He, too, is possessed of at- 
tractive qualities, and is especially championed by the 
Richmond Whig. 


Joun Brown, Queen Victoria’s Scottish major domo, . 
is an Aberdeen man, from the vicinity of Balmoral, and 
first entered the royal service as ghilly to the late Prince 
Consort. At her husband’s death the Queen adopted 
him as her chief personal attendant, and never had fair 
lady a more devoted knight. He is an omnipresent fei- 
low, and anticipates to the fullest extent all her Majesty’s 
wishes. No peer, no prince no minister nor ambassa. 
dor, dare address the sovereign with an iota of Brown's 
familiarity. He has been known to express himself 
without hesitation on momentous questions of the day, 
and as he won’t be checked, the Queen argues pleasantly 
with him. When the crazy youth O’Connor fired into 
the royal carriage, Brown slid from his seat, and, 
“ cotching the boy by the scruff 0’ the neck, keepit him 
ontil there was enough people around about to hold 
him.’”? The Queen places the utmost reliance upon his 
honesty and devotion. 


WENDELL Paitiips has given his cordial approval to 
the first clause of the Cleveland platform, in his usual 
vigorous style. He has publicly advocated the third 
term scheme; still he knows of no one more to be trusted 
than Grant who has any chance to be elected. Then he 
grieves that the President has been repudiated by the 
party he addresses, and in the same breath acts as a 
wet nurse and delivers the English language of the 
monstrosities ‘‘ bullionists ” and ‘‘ stock-mongers.’’ This 
is all very much like Wendell. From the time that he 
saw Garrison being dragged by a mob through Boston 
for expressing his anti-slavery sentiments, and gathered 
the particulars of the Lovejoy murder in Illinois, he has 
devoted himself to what he considered the cause of re- 
form. No American has surpassed him in boldness, and 
upon none has an equal amount of abuse been heaped. 
He has braved mobs, indignation and general un- 
popularity. Being many years in advance of current 
thought, he has in his own method of treating national 
topics stood dlone among his fellows, content to await 
the time when the world would be educated up to 
his plane. The present claims his existence, but his 
aggressive mind goes out to the far future. After many 
long years his dream of emancipation was realized ; it 
may be generations before his other apparent vagaries 
will become established facts. 


Tue world has sung the praises of Dr. Schliemann, 
who discovered the remains of the ancient city of Troy, 
little knowing that at the same time a most substantial 
recognition was being given to a remarkable subject of 
self-culture. The discoverer was born a peasant in a 
village of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and at fourteen he 
was apprenticed for five years in the poorest kind of a 
country store. An accident relieved him of a portion of 
this threatened servitude, and he took to the sea, only, 
as he expresses it, for the purpose of being made further 
miserable by a shipwreck off the coast of Holland. Gain- 
ing admission to the hospital simply that he might have 
the means of living, he began making friends, and, after 
a brief season, secured a position in a broker’s office at 
the munificent salary of $150 per year. He then turned 
all his leisure to philological studies, and in an incredi- 
bly short time he had mastered French and English; 
next Dutch, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese yielded to 
his efforts; and having a prospect of opening an agency 
of the firm in St. Petersburg, he attacked the Russian 
language. In 1863, when he was forty-one years of age, 
he had d an independent fortune by close applica- 
tion to the interests of a mercantile house he had estab- 
lished for himself at the Czar’s capital. Retiring, he 
started on a trip round the world, picking up Swedish, 
Polish and Arabic on the way, as well as a pretty Greek 
wife. While stopping in Athens he conceived the pro- 
ject of searching for Priam’s beleaguered city. Nothing 
but success could result from the efforts of such a rapt 
and ingenious student, and his explorations will furnish 
the scientific world with material for a generation of 
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JUNE 267TH.—SEE Pace 235. 
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NEW JERSEY.—DEDICATION OF THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT BEVERLY, MONDAY,JUNE 28TH.—SKETCHED BY 
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THE TILTON-BEECHER TRIAL. 


We. believe all of our readers will heartily join 

with us in sincere thanksgivings that this is 
the last week the stereotype heading of this article 
will appear in this paper. The great agony is 
over. The trial has gone into the history of the 
past. 

The last scene in the drama, or farce—it is diffi- 
cult to say which—was enacted at the Brooklyn 
Court House, on Thursday, July Ist. After six 
months of investigation, examination, re-examina- 
tion, recrimination, subordination, consternation, 
eluci@@tion, explanation, elocution and anticipa- 
tion, the case is ended without satisfaction 

When the jury retired on Thursday morning, 
June 24th, it was hoped by the excited and ex- 
pectant public that the twelve good and true men 
would speedily bring in a verdict that would place 
the innocence or guilt of the distinguished defend- 
aut on a legal basis. Who so competent as they 
to judge’? By their oath, by their thorough atten- 
tion to the testimony and arguments, and by 
the many facilities that were afforded them for 
calm and impartial judgment, it was universally 
conceded that their decision in the case would 
carry with it great weight. To a certain degree 
the whole public had constituted themselves a 
jury: and with less circumlocution than is usual in 
egally constituted juries had arrived at a de 
cision; but there were only a few who were so 
bigoted and illogical as to feel a total disregard 
for the twelve men who had sworn to judge fairly 
and honestly, to the best of their abilities, the 
merits of the case after a careful examination of all 
the facts presented. 

A week passed by of waiting and expectation. 
Every morning the anxious citizens eagerly scanned 
the morning papers for news from the jury. The 
only satisfaction obtained from the newspapers 
consisted in stories of how the jury were still in 
session, how industrious reporters were striving to 
= information to gratify the craving of the pub- 
ic, of what rumors were flying on the wind, and of 
what speculations were afloat as to the probable 
result. 

The interest of the case was kept up by the ar- 
rest on Wednesday of Loader and Price, two up- 
holsterers who had made affidavits as to having been 
witnesses, while in Tilton’s house, of scenes that 
would clearly indicate the guilt of the defendant. 
The affidavits were offered as evidence by the 
plaintiff's counsel towards the close of the trial, but 
were ruled out by the Court. The men alluded to 
were arrested for perjury, and are now in the hands 
of the law. 

On Thursday, July Ist, the jury came into court 
at half-past one o'dledh. P. M., and the foreman in- 
formed the Judge that he thought it impossible for 
the jury to agree, and that such was the opinion of 
eleven of the twelve. The Judge, after impressing 
upon them the importance of an agreement, and 
instructing them regarding the new development 
of the case in the arrest of Loader and Price, sent 
them back to their deliberations. They came in 
cone at four o’clock, but with ne more satisfactory 
result. 

At an early hour on Friday morning the jury 
sent a note to Judge Neilson by an officer, stat- 
ing to him that it was impossible tor them to agree, 
and praying to be discharged. The Judge returned 
answer that he would be down at ten o’clock 
A.M., and sent word for all interested to be in 
court. 

By eleven o’clock the court-room was crowded, 
and at seventeen minutes past eleven the jury filed 
slowly into the court, looking as if they had passed 
a restless and sleepless night, and took their seats 
in the jury-box. Their names were called over by 
Clerk Mallison, to which they answered in slow 
tones. In reply to the query of the Clerk, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, have you agreed upon a ver- 
dict?” Foreman Carpenter replied, ‘‘ We have 
not, your Honor; we regret it very much, but we 
find it impossible to agree.” 

Atter a few remarks by the Judge, the jury was 
discharged, and the great case was ended. 

The feeling of the public regarding the termina- 
tion of the trial is certainly one of disappointment, 
but the result was not altogether unexpected. Ru- 
mors are rite as to the standing of the jury on the 
main question. The most reHable appear to be 
that they stood nine for the defendant to three for 
the plaintiff. 


THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT 
BEVERLY, N. J. 


A VERY pretty monument erected in the National 

Cemetery, at Beverly, N. J., was unvailed on 
the 28th of June last. The monument, 48 feet high, 
is composed of marble, with the exception of the 
base, which is formed of three granite lesa, each 
one foot thick. The lowest and largest of these is 
15 feet square. The marble base is 9 feet square 
and 8 feet high; the die 5 feet square and 10 feet 
high; the shaft 3 feet and linch in diameter, and 
25 feet high ; the cap is 4 feet high; and surmount- 
ing the whole is a statue of a soldier 8 feet in height. 
The entire monument is cut from a single block of 
marble, quarried near Carrara, in Italy, and there 
is no variation in the shade or color of the different 
parts. The front of the marble base has the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Erected by the State of New Jersey in 
memory of her patriot dead.’’ The shaft is orna- 
mented with the fasces, and the base with designs 
representing the four arms of the service. The 
monument stands upon a terrace 5 feet high, mak- 
ing the total height 63 feet, and is the design of 
Van Gunden & Young of Philadelphia. The State 
appropriated $10,000 for it, and the Government 
remitted the duty of $3,000. 

The military display was made up of the Wash- 
ington Grays of Philadelphia, under Captain 
Baugh; the City Troop of Philadelphia, Captain 
Rogers, commanding ; and the Third, Sixth, and 
Seventh Regiments of New Jersey. Also, Post T. 
M. K. Lee, No.5, of Camden, Edmund May, Com- 
mander: Post No. 19 of Philadelphia, and Post 
J. W. #jien, No.9, of Burlington. 

Dr. J. Howard Pugh delivered the monument to 
the State, Governor Bedel making the speech of 
acceptance. There was a large gathering of the 
representative men of New Jersey and Philadelphia, 
who partook of supper at the close of the exercises. 
It should be stated that the ladies of Burlington 
contributed the granite base. 


THE MORNING OF THE PARADE. 


HE pomp and circumstance of war have always 
had devout followers. There is a witchery 
that hangs around all connected with martial life 
that finds an echo in almostevery breast. The bat- 
tered helmet of an old crusader, or the bullet-rid- 
died cap of one of our own boys in blue, has an 
equal charm. Relics of arms and trophies of 
battle are guarded with sacred care in na- 
tional museums, and a soldier’s buttop or a flat- 
tened bullet from an historic field of strife 
shares an honorable place with ‘the crown jew- 
els of empires and statues of art in royal gal- 
leries. in our own couutry this reverence for 


military spirit is as strong as in the lands of our 
ancestors. Our college boys will fight for the pos- 
session of an old rusty cannon, and our youths 
proved when the hour of duty came that the roll of 
the drum and the call of the bugle had lost none of 
their charms to bring from hillside and valley an 
army of brave spirits willing to seek the bubble 
reputation even in the cannon’s mouth. 

Our co ored population are pafticulatly suscepti- 
ble to the fascination of the glorious panoply of 
war, and having acquired with the right of citizen: 
ship the high and mighty privilege of being food 
for powder, they eagerly avail themselves of the 
opportunity for display afforded in the military or- 
ganizations that serve as a school for the soldier 
in our large cities. 

Our artist gives an animated sketch of one such 
donning his uviform preparatory to taking part in 
the parade on the Fourth of July. It 1s taken 
from real life, and admirably portrays a scene in 
Sullivan Street. The recruit evidently feels the 
dignity of his pesition. The pride of the sister, as 
she gazes on her brother in his bright attire; the 
satisfaction of the mother as she buckles on her 
son’s accoutrements; the curiosity of the old man 
as he examines the rifle; the wonder of the juven- 
iles, and the secret admiration of the dusky maiden, 
looking in at the doorway, are shown by the pencil 
better than we can describe them by the pen. 

The scene speaks of a new order of things, in 
which masculine equality, at least, is fully assured. 
Allin that room are aware of the presence of a 
military hero. Opportunity may never produce 
the recognition; but what of that? The stuff of 
which heroes are made is there, and if passing 
events do not give the man of war a chance to be 
blown to glory, it isn’t his fault, nor should he be 
considered any less the hero that he is. 





SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT, AND 
SOME OF THE DISEASES PRODUCED 
BY IT. 


A SALLOw or yellow color of skin, or yellowish 
brown spots on face and other parts of body; dull- 
ness and drowsiness with frequent headache ; 
dizziness, bitter or bad taste in mouth, dryness of 
throat and internal heat; palpitation; in many 
cases a dry, teasing cough, with sore throat; un- 
steady appetite, raising food, choking sensation in 
throat; distress, heaviness, bloated or full feeling 
about stomach and sides, pain in sides, back or 
breast and about shoulders ; colic, pain and soreness 
through bowels, with heat; constipation, alternat- 
ing with frequent attacks of diarrhea; piles, flatu- 
lence, nervousness, coldness of extremities; rush 
of blood to the head, with symptoms of per pee 
numbness of limbs, especially at night; cold chills 
alternating with hot flashes, kidney and urinary 
difficulties ; dullness, low spirits, unsociability and 
gloomy forebodings. Only few of above symptoms 
likely to be present at one time. All who use Dr. 
Pierce's Alt. Ext. or Golden Medical Discovery and 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets for Liver Complaint and 
its complications, are loud in their praise of them. 
They are sold by all dealers in medicines. 








Our Lady Readers will find No. 192 or Frank 
Lesiie’s Lapy’s Journat full of interest. It is 
largely devoted to the Summer costumes; “What New 
Yorkers are Wearing,” with two pages iliustrating 
and explaining the make-up of “‘ Hats, Breakfast 
Caps, House Dresses,Collars,” etc.; “ The Paris Fash- 
ions,” illustrated by six fashion platis ; “ Visiting 
and Outdoor Costumes,” with six other full-length 
plates. The latest in Bonnets, Caps, Jackets, Col- 
lars, etc., takes up another page. Goodall’s “ Fruit- 
woman of Cairo” is anengraving full of character 
and study. ‘‘ The Squire’s Legacy,” by the author 
of “ Old Myddleton’s Money,’ etc., etc., is continued. 
“ Dolores,’ by Jane G. Austin, and “The Tragedy 
of Overdale House,” are complete in this Number. 
“ Women and Studios,” and “A Small Dishonor” 
are timely topics—with the usual “ Gossip,’ 
“Items of Interest,’ and “ Sparks of Mirth” illus- 
trated from London “ Fun,” this Number is a com- 
plete repository of just the information, enter 
tainment, instruction and amusement to dispel the 
ennui of the dull Ju’y days. Tue Lapy’s Joun- 
NAL ts sold by all Newsdea lers, or will be sent post 
paid on receipt of 10 cents ; or for three months, 13 
weeks, for $1.00 ; or, 1 year, 52 weeks, for $4.00. 
Address, FRANK LESLIE, 

537 Peart Street, New York. 








Every Lapy HER OWN DRESSMAKER.—Our new 
Summer Supplement containing very many of the 
latest and most fashionable Parisian novelties for 
the wear of Ladies, Misses and Children is now 
ready, and will be sent free, together with Catalogue 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Our handsome 
fashion-plate is also ready and will be mailed to any 
address for 50 cts., in black, or $1 if colored. Every 
dressmaker should avail herself of this splendid 
oa to get the handsomest fashion-plate 
published in this country. Every second week 
there is now published in the Lapy’s JournaL the 
design ot some fashionable garment, the pattern of 
which can be procured at address as below, on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address all orders for any of 
the above, “ FRANK LESLIE’s Lapy’s JouRNAL Cut 
Paper PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, New 
York City.” 


Successful Speculating in Stocks. — The 
most remarkable instance of making money from asmall 
start is before us. A 2? invested $106.25 through 
Messrs. Tumbridge Co., Bankers and Brokers, 2 
Wall Street, N. Y., who bought him a Call on 100 shares 
of Union Pacific, on which he made $2,200 profit. This 
firm have a prominent banking office at the corner of 
Wall Street and Broadway. Parties wishing to speculate 
will find it to their advantage to address them. 


** Peoples’ Line Steamers”? will, until] further 
notice, leave this city from Pier 41, foot of Canal Street, 
at 5 pr. M. on Saturday evenings, instead of 6 P. M., as 
heretofore. This is done to connect with the early train 
from Albany to Saratoga Springs. 


Inapproachable.—No sewing-machine ever in- 
vented, whatever its merits, approaches the standard of 
excellence attained by the ‘ Winitcox & Gipss” as a 
family sewing-machine. 

Ragged Stockings and Proetruding Toes 


are not seen on feet where SILVER TIPS are worn. 
Parents remember this; they last twice as long 


Keep your Bird in Health and Song by using 


pony Patent GRAVEL Paper, for Sale by all Druggists 
| and Bird and Cage Dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 





Electricity the Greatest Boon ! — Pao.i’s 
Evectro-Vottaic CHAIN BELT, the wonderful scientific 
discovery, effécts permahent cures of Chronic Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Kidney Disease, etc., 
etc. Electricity is life! Paoli’s Belt gives a continuous 
current of electricity to the body, restoring the vital 
forces, and curing nervous debility atid general exhaus- 
tion. The most eminent physicians use and recommend 
thet. What sufferer wlio values his life will not try 
this great Therapeutic agent and live? For Circulars and 
Testimonials, addréss, Paott BELT .Company, 12 Union 
Square, New York. 

D. Shea, Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
434 Broome St., near Broadway, is selling Men and Boys’ 
Clothing at very low prices, and his custom garments 
from Broadway tailors are selling at half their real value. 

“Darling Lillie May,’ ‘-Call Me Home, 
Mother,” and ‘I Think of Thee,’ are among the most 
beautiful songs we have ever heard. They are by the 
talented young song-writer, Aileen Percy, and published 
by E. A. SAMUELS, Boston.. Price, 30 cents eath. 

Durability and Piiability dre both combined 
in the CABLE S’REW WIRE Boots and Shoes; one 
trial will convince you; will not rip or leak. ~All bear 
the Patent Stamp. 


The » hooting Match at Dollymount es- 
tablishes the superiority of American marksmanship, 
just as the use of Sapoxio places it above all other cleans- 
ers and purifiers. 

New and Strange.—Travelers and residents in 
malarious districts should inquire about HoLMAN’s FEVER 
AND AGUE Pap, A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new play. Druggists 
sell it. Send address for full particulars to W. F, KID- 
DER & CO., 83 Jolin St., New York. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antuony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials) Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 





FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
“J y 
FRECKLES, 
AND TAN ask your Druggist 
for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable, 


‘ 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE 
NJ 
FACE, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, use 
\ Improved Comedone. 
and Pimple Remedy—the Great 
) Skin Medicine, or consult Dr. 
B. C. Perry, 49 Bond Street, 
New York, 


The Great Cure for Consumption ! 
And a H'amous 


VITALIZING 
TONIC 


The most perfect ever discovered, and the best-in the 
worl 


WINCHESTER’S 


HVPOPHOSPHITE 


This famous VITALIZING TONIC will give you strength 
and appetite. It will BUILD UP, INVIGORATE and 
VITALIZE the entire Nervous and Physical Systems, im- 
parting Tone, Vigor, Brain Power, and Nervous Force 
and Energy, and make you feel like a new being. For 
Delicate Ladies and Children, it is excellent. For C.N- 
SUMPTION, DYSVE! SIA, WEAK LUNGS, ALL CHEST 
and THROAT AFFECTLIONS, GENERAL DEBL.ITY, and 
WEAKNESS of every description, it 1s the grandest and 
best Remedy known. 

Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 











PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations 


GILES’ 
2 LINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures NEURALGIA, FACE -ACHE, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, FROSTED FEET, CHILBLAINS, SORE 
THROAT, ERYSIPELAS, BRUISES and WOUNDS of 
every nature in man or animal. The remarkable cures 
this remedy has effected classes it as one of the most 
important and valuable remedies ever discovered for the 
cure and relief of pain. 


‘* Giles’ Liniment Iodide of Ammonia has been used 
by myself and family with satisfactory results. I recom- 
mend it to all persons suffering with pains or aches of. 
any kind. It surpasses anything I have ever used. 

3 ILLER 


President Real Estate and Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Depot, 451 Sixth Ave., New York. 50 cts. and $1.00 
per bottle. For sale by all Druggists. 











4 Bristol Cards, 5 tints, with name, 20 cents, 
post-paid, by J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entirély New aiid Sciéntitic Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS STUDY. 
Warranted to stand in tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Levers and Steel 

Screws. No timbers at back Action proof against at- 

mospherict changés; no sticking or rattling of action. 

Send for oircular. 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CU.,, 

508 (old number, 294) aemengten, Street, cor. 

Bedford Street, Boston. 
C. H. BACON, President. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
7 C. E. ROGERS, Manager. 





He never told a lie. Follow his ¢xample, and send us 
50 cts., you will receive by mail his picture, with words 
and music of the great illustrated character song. 


John F. Perry & Co., GEORGE 


ress” ~WASHINGTO 
538 


LAC DOR “x 


Of BRUCH, FOUCHER & CO. F, A. SPRING- 
MANN & GEBHARD, 54 & 56 Broad Street, New 
York, Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 


Music Publishers, 


Boston Theatre 
a Street, Boston. 





BUY AP COATS BLACK] 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 














AGENTS 16 Oil Chromos, mounted. size, 9x11, 
for $1. 100 for $5. Largest variety in the world. 


NATIONAL CHROMO CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIU M™M 
Habit Cured. 


A certain and sure cure without inconvenience, and 
at home, An antidote that stands purely on its own mer- 
its. Send for my quarterly magazine (it costs you no- 
thing), containing certificates of hundreds that have 
been permanentiy cured. I claim to have discovered 
and produced the FIRST ORIGINAL AND ONLY SURE CURE 
FOR OPIUM EATING. Discovered in 1868. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Ind. 

C 50 WHITE AND TINTED BRISTOL VISITING CARDS 

ARD sent to any address for 25 cents. Agents 
wanted. Outfit, giving all styles, 20 cents. WARREN 
HILL, 235 Washington Street, Boston. 


Rs this Twice and Decide at Once. 50 Bristol 
Cards of six different tints, with your name neatly 

printed, only 25 cents. Samples, 10 cents. Address, 

GEORGE FARWELL & CO., 3 School Street, Boston. 


WILL HAVE OUR GOODS. Send 25 
cents and we will send by mail, prepaid, our Lamp 
FILLER, with which you can fill any Kerosene 
Lamp without removing chimney or getting grease 
outside of Lamp. At same time we mail you all our 
circulars and terms to Agents on twenty useful 
household articles with which any person can make 
from. $5.00 to $9.00 daily. We want Agents every- 
where 


National Agents’ Emporium, 


Boston, Mass. 




















DS 50 Stylish Visiting Carts for 25 
CAR cents. Send address for samples of all 
styles before ordering elsewhere. Agents wanted. G. B. 
ULuman & Co., 12 Winter Street, Boston. 





The most Pleasant, Instructive and Agreeable 
Summer Reading. 


STORTES 


And other Literary matter of the highest merit, set off 
by numerous illustrations drawn and engraved 
by the most accomplished authors. 


REV. E. E. HALE, 


Author of ‘‘His Level Best’’; 
ANNIE THOMAS, (Mrs. Pender Cudlip,) 


Author of ‘‘ Dennis Donne”’ 
MRS. JANE CG. AUSTIN, 
Authorof ‘‘ Queen Tempest’’; 
M. T. CALDOR, 


Author of the ‘‘ Three Rings,”’ ‘‘ Miriam’s Ogre,”’ etc. ; 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘‘Gup ”’; 
ETTA W. PIERCE, A. B. SHACKELFORD, 
MRS. M. A. DENISON, S. ANNIE FROST, 
SUSAN A. WEISS, 
AMANDA M. DOUGLASS. 
MARY CRACE HALPINE, 


And a host of the most accomplished Authors of the 
day, are constant contributors to 


Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner. 


It appears every Monday, Price 10 tents, and will be 
sent free of postage to any address for three months for 
One Dollar. 

Each Number will contain one Serial, a number of Com- 
plete Stories, Adventures, Travel, Biography, and a Mis- 
cellany of Good Reading for all ages and both sexes. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





*. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS WORTH 


OF FANCY GOODS AND ARTICLES OF USE AND ORNAMENT, 
AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
ADDED TO THE STOCK OF 


THE ORIGINAL DOLLAR STORE, 667 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A new Catalogue Just Published for 1875, giving a full description of every Article in the Store, 
Sent free on application. 





HARRIS’S “P. 


Re-distilling in Vacuo (incorporated). 


P.” LIQUORS. | 


E-DISTILLED in Vacuo at 85 Fahrenheit, and thus rendered absolutely free from Fusel Oil Acids and all Im- 

purities, gives no headache, causes no nausea, creates no craving, no dryness of tongue or throat, but stimulates 
and cheers without unduly exciting the brain or nervous system. No traveler should be without a flask! 
Liquors should be used, either for medicinal or convivial purposes. The OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY for 
Rectifying House, 641 Hudson St., N. Y. 
Also in London, England; and Paris, France. 


No other 








(}i: RA IELD 
@ SPECTACLES MICROSCOPE 
TELESCOPES BAROMETERS 


ARIN ASSES 
CATALOCUE MAILED HWALD STEIN 
ON RECEIPT OF 10CT VS 45 BDWAY NY 
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The Traveler’s Guide. 


eee S 


St, Nicholas Hotel, 
BROADWAY, 
AT 
SPRING 


BROOME AND STREETS. 





Hoffman House, 
AND RESTAURANT, 
Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world. 
Broadway, Firti AVENUE and Mapison Squark, NT Y. 
C. H. READ, Proprietor. 


Barnum’s Hotel, 
20TH STREET anp BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THERON BARNUM (formerly Barnum’s Hotel, St. Louis), 
Proprietor. 
Most eligible location in New York. 





Albemarle Hotel, 
FIFTH AVENUE, corner Twenty fourth Street, 
Opposite Madison Park. 
HENRY HAGAMAN,}) p..... 
THEO. HAGAMAN, ’¢ Proprietors. 





Gilsey Zouse, 

COR. BROADWAY AND 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘On the European Plan.” 

J. H. BRESL IN, 








‘The Tourist’s Guide. 
Bast Znd Hotel, 


LONG BRANCH. I. B. SMITH, Proprietor 
Room and Board, $2.50 per day. 


Gaird’s Mansion House, 
LONG BRANCH. Open June Ist to Oc sakes Ist, 
WM. L. McINTIRE, Proprietor. 
Round Hill Hotel, 


Northampton, Mass. Send stamp for Tourist’s Guide. 


AT LONG BRANCH. 

“OCEAN EXOTEL.’’ 
ACCOMMODATIONS SUPERIOR. 

CHARLES & WARREN LELAND, Managers. 














| JOYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL $125 from February Ist to 
July 4th, 1875. Great reductions; send for refer- 


ence. HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. ¥. 





5 127 Little Giant Tack Hammers 
Sold in One Day by an Agent. 
fe) It pulls, drives, and sets Tacks. 
Send 35 cents for Sample. Mailed 
4 free with full particulars of fast-selling 
Novelties. Address the Mfy., GEO. J. 
) CAPEWELL, Cheshire, Conn. 







Proprietor. 


FRANK L! LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED N. EWS sPAPE ER. 





Ocean Steamships. 











WHITE STAR LINE, 


| FOR QU aeaTOwr Arp BNE: RPOOL, CARRYING 
HE UNITE! TATES M/A 
NEW AND FULL- bow ERED § ‘EAMSHIPS, 








Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Live »rpool 
| on THUR SD AYS, eas at ( jork Harbor each way. 


BRIT ANIC URDAY., July 3, at 3 P. M. 
GERMAN 11 - - - - SATURDAY, July 10, 10:30 A.M. 
ADRIATIC - - - - earl RDAY, July 17, at 3 PM. 
CELTIC - - - - - SATURDAY, July 2, 9:30 A.M. 


From the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 

These Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in 
size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are =e, y SOTINS a 
degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at s 

Rates—Saloon, $80 and $100, gold. Return ‘Tickets, $175, 
gold. Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information apply at 
the Company’s offices, No. 19 Broadwa New York. 

e CORTIS, Agent. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA. 

The magnificent Steamers of this line, comprising the 
* ACAPULCO,” “COLON ” and ‘* HENRY CHAUNCEY,” 
leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, New York, 
connecting at Panama with the Company’s Steamers 

FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
And also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparai-o, etc, 

The Company’s splendid Steamers leave San Francisco 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, the Ist of every 
month. 

Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar- 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. One hundred pounds 
baggage tree. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 
apply at the office, on the wharf, foot of Canal Street, 
North River, New York 

i. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent. 








DEOPL E 3 LINE FOR ALBANY AND SARATOGA 
P* leaves daily at 6 P. M. (Sundays excepted) from 
pier 41 North River, foot of Canal street. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—On Saturday, July 8d, and every 
Saturday until further notice, the steamers of this line 
will leave at 5 P. M. instead of 6 P. M., as heretofore, in 
order to connect with the Sunday morning train at 
Albany for Saratoga and the West. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC! 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ufacturers, Merchants, and goes itis 
the BEST everinvented. 13.0001 se. 
Bei ENS: Prices from $5.00 to $150. 00 

OODS & CO. Manufrs and 








a, in allkinds of Printing Material, 


denlcume for Cages. ) 49 Federal St. Boston, 





WYOMING MONTHLY 


LOTTERY 


A FORTUNE FOR DRAWS EVERY 3) DAYS. 
TICKETS $1 EACH-~SIX FOR 85, 
CAPITAL PRIZE $50, 00c, 


prs by suthority of an get et the Legislature, 
ON ANCE IN FIVE. 


gents wanted. Send for circulars. tino the manager, 
3 M. PATTEE, Laramie City, Wyoming. 


j (new edition ) 
256 pages il- 
lustrated--Mo- 


del Love I 
who and when you please—How to be handsome—Cures 
for hundreds of diseases; Also many new secrets, arts, 
mysteries, money-making methods, etc., that all should 
know, and 3 months’ subscription to ‘ The Benefactor.” 
the best 8 page paper in the World, all for 10 cents. 
Address, UNION PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 





THE 


WENCK 
PERFUMES 


80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 


Gilsey House Bouquet. 





STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 
MADE, 


TEFFT, GRISWOLD & CO., 


443 & 445 Broadway, N. Y., Agents. 


KINGSFORD ’S 


OSW EGO 
Pure and Silver Gloss 


sTARCH 


KINGSFORD'S “CORN STARCH 


Have become a Household Necessity. 


Six Tuscarora...... $12 

Six Wamsutta,.....$14 

Six York Mills...... $15 

Six Utica(Nonpareil) $16 

TO ORDER. All pure linen fronts. THREE-PLY. 

WARRANTED A PERFECT FIT. Sent FREE OF EX- 

PRESS CHARGES to any part of the country, on receipt 

of Post Office Order for the amount. Write for circulars 

and forms of measurement. REED’S ‘‘ PREMIER” 
SHIRT MANUFACTORY, No. 136 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


@ SAMARITAN NER VINE 
Is @ sure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions and 
Spasms. It has been tested by thousands and never 
was known to failin asinglecase. Inclose stamp for 
circular giving evidence of cures, Address, Dr.S. A. 
RICHMON}), Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo. 


EkMPIRE LAUN DRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancn Orrices: 42 Merged Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave 

Gents’ and Family, Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
culls equal to troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 














Letters—Art of gaining love of and marrying | 


$50 $100 $500 $1000 


Racing Boat Stock. 
Spanish & White Cedar. 


Extra Jengths and quality, from 8-16th thick up, 
planed and unplaned. Also, full stock of HARDWOOD 
LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, SATINWOOD, 
ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, ete. 


Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 





Invested in Stock Privileges in Wall Street, 
Leads to many thousands of dollars profit. Compre- 
hensive explanatory circulars, conteinina detailed state- 
ments and quotation prices of all stocks dealt in at the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


Mailed free to those desiring to speculate. Address, 
ALEX, FROTHINGHAM & CO., Bankers & Brokers, 
Opp. N. Y. Stock Exchange. 2 WALL St., N. Y. 





Co Wort forle nder Feet 
PERTEC TION WW 






BootMaking 


Made on Patent Lasts modeled from nature. 
Practically illustrated at 81 Nassau Street. 
EUGENE FERRIS & SON. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirtesnth Stree:. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
IL thecity. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect : the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary,the sensations 
produced are of so ple asing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, 
9 A.M. to1 P.M. 


DAVY DOLT; 
THE WANDERINGS OF A WAIF, 


The Strange History of a Half-witted Youth, 
By George L. Aiken, 
Began in No. G61 of 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN. 


This powerful Story will interest old and young alike. 
No. 61 
OF THE VERY POPULAR STORY PAPER, 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN, 


Was issued SATURDAY, June 19th, 1875. 





from 








Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pearl 8t., N.Y. 
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THE 


Standard American Billiard Tables 








New Desien, Patentep Jung 6th, 1871, AND DECEMBER 
23d, 1873. 

THE STANDARD AMERICAN BEVEL TABLE, With the Combi- 
nation Cushions, has received the unqualified approba- 
tion of all the leading players, and will be found ip daily 
use in the principal cities of the world. The character- 
istics which have given these tables and cushions a 
world-wide reputation are: First-CLass WORKMANSHIP, 
UNIFORMITY OF CONSTRUCTION, AND DURABILITY. 

On the death of my late partner, Michael Phelan, I 
purchased all the Stock, Machinery and Patents of the 
firm of Phelan & Collender. The Improved Billiard 
Table and the Celebrated Phelan & Collender Combina- 
tion Cushions are for sale only by me. 


HH. W. COLLENDER, 


(Surviving Partner and Successor to PHELAN & 
COLLENDER), 


738 Broadway, New York, 
AND 


3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


WATERPROOF 


LIFE-SAVING DRESS. 


This is the Dréss that is cre- 
ating such a furore in Europe. 


CAPTAIN BOYTON 


went abroad to introduce this in 
vention to all Europe. 


The Queen of England has 
ordered the invention for her 
¥acht. 

It has also been adopted for 
general use in U. S. Navy and 
Revenue Marine Departments. 


For sale and for rent to tour- 


Hiss ists, at reasonable rates. 
ne Address, 


Cc. Ss. MERRIMAN, Patentee, 
16 Murray Street, N. ¥. 


Please state that you saw this notice in FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$480,000 in Prizes Every Fifteen Days. 











DT PHISO OF oo occcccccccccosiccccscescseess $100,000 

1 PRIZO OF p coccccccoascccrcccecesseccece 25,000 

1 Prise Of .cccccecccsccccccccccccceseoce 5,000 
111 Prizes, $500 each 55,500 
f Prise Ol <c<csseaces 50,000 

2 Prizes, $10,000 each.. ae 20,000 
10 Prizes, 1,000 G86... crvcccccccescee 10,000 
715 Prizes, 300 Cach...cccccscccccess 214,500 


CIRCULARS FREE AND PRIZES CASHED. 
J. B. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 


No. 10 Wall Street, Rear Basement 
P. 0. Box 4685, New York. — 








Free, Write B. Fox & Co. 391 Canal st. N.Y. city. 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 





1 Prize of..... $0eds beeeseevosee sseees $100,000 

1 Prize Of. ....ccccece 60504:606806666006 50,000 

1 Prize of.. 25,000 

1 Prize of 10,000 

2 Prizes each of $5,000........... eocce 10,000 
10 Prizes each of $1,000........ 10,000 
766 other prizes amounting to 245,000 





Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled. 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, Doubloons and Gov- 
ernment Securities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK- TIN 
RE, Ere. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


For walks, cisterns, foundations, stables, cellars, bridges, 
reservoirs, etc. A practical treatise on cement furnished 
FREE. S. L. Mercuant & Co., 76 South St., New York. 


N, ¥. 











Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name _ beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W.C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 








0 made in Wall St. from $212 invested in 

spread on Lake Shore. Ten or Fifty 
Dollars pays proportionately 100 shares of any stock 
purchased on deposit of $300. Pamphlet with particulars 
free. SIMPSON, DARRAGH & CO, Bankersand Brokers, 
&4 Broadway, cor. of Wall St., New York. P. O. Box 5176. 


Now Ready; 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


Author of ‘Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays,” ‘‘ Jack 
Harkaway at Sea,” Etc., Ete. 





A neat volume, 138 pages, with numerous illustrations. 
Price, only 30 cents. 
Every boy will want this story in this compact, handy 
form. For sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 
postage on receipt of 30 cents. 


‘*Lone Wolf,” and other Capital Stories, will appear 


Frank Leslie, 


637 Pearl Street, New York. 


soon. 








Agents Wanted. 
Salar. or ‘commission. “padres, 
Agents Wanted S's", commission. Aaeren 
$lv< S $25 per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


AGENTS Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 








200 ; a month to agents, aronrde Address, 
E XCELSIOR Manr’e Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
60: 9 a week and expenses to o all. Articles new, 
oO staple as flour. > oe a free. C. M. Lin. 
INGTON & Bro., 490 Broome Street, N. Y., or Chicago. 


| é day. Employment for all. Patent Novelties. 
Largest Stationery Package in the World mailed 
for 15 cts. G. L. Fenton & Co, 119 Nassau St., Kt 


50 A MONTH with Stencil and Key Check Outfits. 
Catalogues, samples, and full particulars free. 
S. M. M. SP ENCER, 347 W ashington | Street, Boston. 


A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
locality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE REK. P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


1] T OF CANVASSING, or AGENTS’ AID.” 

“ART This little work will enable any one to 
makea living. By mail, 25c. Send stamp for ‘circular. 
NEW YORK BOOK CONCE RN, 7 Warren St., New York. 


WANTED Agents for the best , selling 


Prize packages in the world. It 
contains 15 sheets paper, 15 
envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, patent Yard 
Measure, and a piece of Je we 4 Single package with 
elegant prize, post-paid, 25c. Circulars free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769° Broadway, New York. — 


Excrutiatingly Gorgeous. 


“The Rib-Tickler,” 25c. ‘‘Conjuror’s Cards,” 
ee Playing Cards,” $1. ‘The Little yun,” 
S50. L. S. WILLIAMS & CO., Cheshire, Conn. 

EAFNES < AND CATA® RH.—A Lady who 

had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh 

was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sympathy 

and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, free of 
charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address, 

MRS. M. CL ARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


IMITATION SILVER W ATCHES. 
American style, 8 0z., at $18 ; 6 072.. 

$15; 5 oz, $15; 4 oz, $12 Vest 
Chains, $2, $3, $4 and $5 to match. 
Sent Cc. O. D, by = Send 
































Ba No hanes “Address, Con 
tins Mreran Watcn Factory, 335 
Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 3696. 


thie Day! 





Pubi iot 1ed 
Frank Leslie’s 


GRAND 
PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


Centennial Celebration 


OF THE BATTLE OF 


BUNKER HILL. 


Announcement Extraordinary! 
Over Six Thousand Dollars 
expended in this great work. 

IT IS A COMPLETE HISTORY OF 
Bunker Hill and the Thrilling Events of 
June 17th, 17'75, 


With its Glorious Commemoration, 
June 17th, 1875. 
OVER SIXTY-FIVE SUPERIOR PICTURES, 
making an engraved surface ef 
4,250 Square Inches. 


The book is bound in a Superb Lithographed Cover— 
with nine historical designs illustrating the 


Struggle for Liberty. 
This Historical Souvenir 


is sold by all News Dealers for 


Fifty Cents, 


and will be sent, post-paid, res any address on receipt of 
price. 


Frank Leslie, | 537 Pearl Street, New York, 





The Best of Good Stories for Boys 


APPEAR IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 
THE GAVE IN THE MOUNTAIN; 


A sequel to ‘‘ LONE WOLF.” 


JACK HARKAWAY 


His Friends in Search of the Mountain 
of Gold, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG., 


THE BOY GUNNER: 


or, 
The Pirates of the Gold Coast, 


Are now running 


Distinguished Scholars 


In every Number. 








Three Money Prizes—Five Dollars, $ 
for the best solutions of Puzzles 
Price, only 5cents. $250a year, Postage free. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street. 


2.50 and $1—givep 


+ 

















































840 


913° Broadway, 


"Manufacture to Order 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
Trowser-fitting Drawers, 


jand keep a large variety of 
Fiosiery, Gloves 
AND 


Underwear, 
AT LOW PRICES. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO. 


Piano Fortes. 





“Their tone qualities are surpassingly beautiful, pure 


and sympathetic, and wonderfully even throughout the 
scale, and are the perfection of musical mechanism. We 
have been familiar for upwards of thirty years with the 
progress of piano-forte making in Boston, and we must 
say that we never met with better instruments from that 
famous musical emporium than those made by GUILD, 
CHURCH & CO. These instruments have long been noted 
for great nicety and durability of workmanship and for 
unusual capacity for standing long in tune. Having been 
personally acquainted with them for many years, we can 
,confidently assert that no pianos in the country have 
proved to be more reliable and durable.’’—Providence 
| Journal. 

Our Prano ForTES are EQUAL in every PARTICULAR of 
QUALITY and FINISH to the best. Sprecta, INDUCEMENTS to 
dealers who wish STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS at 
moderate prices. Send for Catalogues 


CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 


Cor. Washington and Dover Sts., Boston. 
Now Ready, No. 2 of the | 
WEEKLY WELCOME, 


The New Three-Cent Weekly. | 

The Great Family Story Paper, with Continuation of 
THE OOURT OF THE AMERICAN OESAR | 

OR, 
‘Washington, New York and Long Branch 
Unroofed, 
And other excellent reading. 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 





KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY! 
Single Number Scheme. 


(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature.) 


For the Benefit of the University of Paducah. 


$300,000 *°><.cissinsesencns 
FIRST PRIZE, $50,000 


THE DRAWING TO TAKE PLACE AT COVINGTON, 
KY., JULY Bist, 1875. 





| 





No discount on Prizes—Every Prize paid in full. 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Managers. 


SCrEMs. 

. 1 Prize of $50,000 is ..........cceede $50,000 
1 Prize of 20,000 is ttt tte ees 20,000 
pO eee 10,000 
4 Prizes of 65,000 are ........50.0..0. 20,000 

10 Prizés-of 2,500 are............000- 25,000 
Bs GaN OF. Rar 50.000 
SO Princes ol B00 af .... .cissccccce. 25,000 
, ky. 2 oo | | ee 12,500 
Bre PHBE OE FO BIG sos. oe. ie cecece 20,000 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are $8,000 
4 of 1,375 Approximating to 20,000are 5,500 
4 of 1,000 Approximating to 10,000 are 4,000 ° 
5,000 Frames GF *** BOOP 5 oi ce cccsiccsee 50,000 


5,379 Prizes amounting to $300,000 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50. 
Remember that every Prize is drawn, and payable in 
full without deduction. These Drawings are never post- 
poned, but take place regularly the last Saturday of each 
month. Send for circular. 
Address all orders to 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & (C0., Covington, Ky. 


‘The Same Old, Old Story | was Told Again at 
Three O'Clock in the Morning.” 








This fine large Chromo, printed in no less than twelve 
colors, with all the beauty and finish of the ten-dollar 
imported chromos, and in its subject one that can be felt 
and appreciated by all, is now offered at the unprece- 
dentedly low rate of 20 Cents —undoubtedly the 
cheapest and finest chromo ever issued for the people. 
The wood gives some idea of the subject, but cannot give 
the effect of the rich colors. For sale at all news depots 
and dealers who keep Frank Lesiie’s PuBLIcATIONs. 
Orders may be sent to 


Frank Leslie, No, 587 Pons] Street, New York, 





yer 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





jJucy 17, 1875. 





UNION ADAMS & €0., a oa 


( Mm TT \ 
KY 
| 

Ce . 
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AN ITALIAN VIEW OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
Presipgnt Grant— No, Uncle Sam, I cannot accept being elected Sor a third term, unless 


under improbable circumstances.” 


Uncite Sam—* As, for example, if I should wish again to vote for you.” 


Tarrant’s 








— “Tl Fischietto,” Jufne 10th. 


im REJECT ALL VIOLENT PURGATIVES. 


They ruin the tone of the bowels and weaken the digestion. 


Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


imparts vigor to the organs which it purifies and regulates. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME. 
$510,000 in Prizes every Fifteen Days 
1 Prize Of. ......ccercccecccoseecenecs $100,000 









BO Gis ciertece s+ sn sccegesesovecaes 50,000 
2 Prizes of $25,000 each. pares 50,000 
et Serer a 10,000 
23 Prizes of $1,000 each............06- 23,000 


Circulars with full particulars free. Prizes cashed. 
P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 30 Liberty 
Street, New York. “ 


SHIRTS 





J-.W.JOHNSTC-N 





260 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Six Superior Dress Shirts, made to measure, of Wam- 
sutta O. X. X.. Muslin, for $13.50, $15, $16.50 and $18, 
according to quality of Linen. A good fit will be guar- 
anteed by sending the following measurements in inches: 
Size of collar worn; measure from centre of shoulder 
along arm to knuckle of small finger; around chest, 
waist and wrist. State number of plaits ; if for studs, 
spirals or buttons ; style of cuff. On request, further 
information will be sent. gg~ Undershirts and Drawers 
of all first-class makes at popular prices. 


Alabama State Lottery. 


Single Number Havana Plan. Draws every mon 
Mobile, Ala. Only 35,000 tickets. 3,680 Prizes, 
amounting to $200,000. 








| A STPTOI TE PITT eT reece 

1 Prize of ........ 

J ee FP Pee eee eee i 
Py Cg NO) eer ee 10,000 
10 es i rm 
25 sh BEES? . 0.596. seneveeaians's 25,000 


40 " isda PSA SE ,000 
Tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2.50; eighths, $1.25. 
Circulars with full particulars sent free. Address, 
P. C. DEVLIN & CO., General Agents, 30 Liberty St., N.Y. 


E For any Machine, 12 for 40c., 36 for $1. 
L. Perkins & Co., 325 Walnut St., Phila. 


of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, send 20 cents to W. C. Cannon, 46 
Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. See Adv’t on the inside. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Send 10 cents for our new ae containing 150 
colored and engraved Illustrations of Guns, Rifles, Pis- 
tols, Fishing Tackle, Gymnasium, Base Ball, and Sport- 
ing Goods, the Best and most Complete Catalogue ever 
published. FISH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 


W T ! HOMES ADUORNED! 

NE AR « EASILY LEARNED. 
200 Decalcomanie and list sent for 25 cents. 

GEORGE BOLES, 4 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

















Pommery “Sec” Champagne, . 22m Freres Claret wines. | 


Silver-Plated 
Table Ware, 


AND 
Ornamenta] Art Work in Great Variety, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
0, 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


NECESSARILY THE HARSHEST WEAR comes, and 
bearing the Trade-Mark, 


1847, ROGERS. BROS., XII. 


N. B.—This great improvement in Silver-Plated Spoons 
and Forks is applied alike to each grade of Plate, Al, 8 
and 12 0z., as ordered. The Process and Machinery for 
manufacturing these goods are Patented. The Extra or 
‘* Standard Plate’? made by this Company is stamped 
Al, simply, and is plated 20 per cent. heavier than the 
ordinary market standard. 





TAMMERING Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For 
b) description, etc., address, Smpson & Co., Box 5076,N. Y. 


CONSTANT WINDOW VENTILATOR. 








(‘1, 
Nickel-Plated ;* Size, 6 inches in Diameter. 

The only Ventilator that supplies 
*“Pure Air Without Draught” 
Simply because it propels, and at the same time DISTRI- 
BUTES, air in large circles. It can be used in any window, 
partition, chimney, door, etc. Thousands in use in princi- 
otels, Banks, Schools, Newspaper Houses, etc. 
eferences mailed to show that Ventilators are NOW 
Noiseless and Durable. Samples sent, post-paid, to any 
institution, etc., on receipt of $3. Sold by Hardware, 
Metal Workers, Glass Dealers, House Furnishing Stores, 

etc., and wholesale ONLY, with full particulars, at 
T. W. BRACHER, 77 Greene Street, N. Y. 


Some Hotels and Newspaper Houses 
have over 100 Ventilators each. 


THIS SIZE FOR HATS, CAPS, Erc., 
For Sale by 








HATTERS EVERYWHERE. 


HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 





65 Broap St., New York. 





ONSTANTINES 


OR TOILET, BATH iS NURSE 
SOLD BY 





INETYIAR CO OAP 


*~KIN Col 
GROCERS 


ALP 








Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos. 


WM. KNABE & CO,, Baltimore and New York. 


NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 PIFTH AVENUE. 





Fall particulars how torepair eld ones, 

if Save re-shingling, mally and Checg and 

im in roots of all kinds. Send postel card. to 

** Box 1761, N. Y.,” giving your address, 

and receive Book (100 pages) free, with 

simple directions how to lay new roofs, 
DO YOUR OWN PAINTING 

i” “nd save money. Write at once. 

; N.Y. State Roofing Co. 

Boston, Philadelphia, and § Cedar 5t..N.¥_ 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 
EVERY PIANO WARRAN ''D FOR FIVE YEARS. 








Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
SFTSBIBIL, 2 eibve. 


Sold by all dealers, 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


___ JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO. , 





FALCON 

= Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc., 

embracing every style and finis... 
75 JOHN STREET, New York. 











(HE GREAT ROCKY MOUNTAIN RESORTS.—Grand 

beyond comparison. Hot Sulphur, Soda, and other 
Springs and Baths. Snow-capped tai loud} 
skies. The climate asure cure for Asthma. Those pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route is by Kamsas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
to Denver. Send te BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Kansas City, for descriptive pamph 












POPE'S 


Rifle Air Pistol. 
FOR TARGET PRACTICE. 


Shoots Darts or Sl Perfectly 
Accurate. Recommended by Sportsmen 
amd Military men. Splendid Parlor 
Amusement. One may become a Dead Shot by practic- 
ing with it. To a Sportsman it is invaluable. Price, in- 
cluding Darts, Slugs, Targets, and Gunstock, $5.00. Hand- 
somely nickle-plated, $6.00. Self-adjusting Bell Target, 
$2.00. For sale by Gun Dealers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price, and 35 cts. postage each. POPE BRO’S, 
Manufacturers, 45 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARATOGA LAKE, — FOR SALE, ON THE 
Banks of Saratoga Lake, the Schuyler Mansion and 
Grounds, containing about thirteen acres, beautifully lo- 
cated, adjoining the residence and grounds of Frank 
Leslie, and near Moon’s, the celebrated drive and resort 
for Saratoga’s fashionable society. Offered at a bargain 
by the executors to close an estate. For further par- 
ticulars, price, etc., inquire of 
HOMER MORGAN, No, 2 Pine St. 








THE FINEST RAZOR STRAPS 


IN THE WORLD, 


FOR QUALITY AND STYLE, 


Are manufactured by 


BENJAMIN F. BADGER, 





The best Plated Spoons and Forks are those | 
SILVER-PLATED HEAVIEST on the parts WHERE 








CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


ANY PERSON 


Owning a Sewing-machine which is noisy, worn out, or 
does not do the work required, will find it to their ad- 
vantage to send usa description of their machine and get 
our recent liberal terms of exchange for the LIGHT- 
RUNNING “DOMESTIC,” Address, ‘‘DOMESTIC” 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, New York. 


Doll’s Fashions 


Adapted from the celebrated ‘‘DOMESTIC” PAPER 
FASHIONS. A Complete wardrobe. Price, 25 Cents. 
Buy them for your little girl. 


The “Domestic” Paper Fashions 


Excel all others in Excellence of Style, Perfection of 
Fit, and in Simplicity. Their superiority is no longer 
questioned or contested. Send for handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue. Address, ‘‘ DOMESTIC” SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY, New York. 


Ladies, Send {5 Cents 


For a specimen copy of the “ DOMESTIC’? MONTHLY, 
the best Fashion Magazine published. Each issue con- 
tains complete and intelligent reviews on every topic of 
Fashion ; also a choice variety of entertaining literature. 
Only $1.50 per annum. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Address, ‘‘ DOMESTIC ”’ MONTHLY. New York. 














“CATALOGUE RAISQNNE:., corse to all. 





MANUFACTURER OF 


IRON STABLE FITTINGS 
AND FIXTURES, 
414 to 422 East 26th St., N. Y. 


Reversible Oorner Oat Manger, or Water Box. 
No excuse for a Horse eating out of a dirty 
Manger. Price, $5.50, Try one. 


A CURE GUARANTEED, 
SKIN State your case, and om with 25 cta 


to DR'VAN DYKE 
DISEASES, | 1322 Green pet, Philadelphia 











































